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THE  RING  AND  THE  VEIL 


PART    THE    SECOND. 


XVII. 


How  shall  I  describe  the  state  of  madness 
into  which  I  had  now  been  thrown !  The 
voice  of  my  understanding  was  hushed,  my 
passions  were  on  fire.  Often  and  often  had 
I  persuaded  myself  that  I  loved  ;  but  before 
this  impetuous  fascination  all  those  im- 
mature fancies  vanished  like  clouds  before 
the  north  wind.  Mrs.  Seymour  had  become 
all  in  all  to  me. 

VOL.    II.  B 
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But  there  was  one  considerable  drawback 
to  the  satisfaction  I  experienced.  Without 
revealing  any  name,,  I  had  confided  to 
Wilmot  Smith  the  secret  of  my  happiness ; 
but  instead  of  congratulating  me,  as  I 
expected,  he  became  very  grave — I  should 
rather  say,  very  sad. 

u  Lecturing  people  in  such  cases,"  he 
observed,  "is,  I  am  aware,  of  no  use;  but  you 
have  taken  a  very  false  step,  Rivers,  indeed 
1  may  almost  say  a  fatal  step,  for  you  have 
rendered  yourself  responsible  for  that 
woman's  future,  and  you  know  very  well, 
that  if  her  husband  were  to  discover  your 
attachment  and  desert  her,  she  might 
absolutely  be  brought  to  want  a  morsel  of 
bread.  I  say  this,"  he  continued,  "  because 
I  fully  believe  you  love  the  woman,  whoever 
she  may  be.  If  I  could  think  otherwise, 
our  friendship  would  at  once  be  at  an  end. 

"Do  not,  however,  mistake  me  ;  I  am  not 
a  straight-laced  man,  but  I  never  can  con- 
template,   without     extreme     horror,    the 
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breaking  up  of  a  family,  the  diffusion  of 
something  more  than  Egyptian  darkness 
over  the  domestic  hearth,  the  degradation 
of  a  married  woman  who  is  loved  by  her 
husband  and  children  :  this  I  look  upon  as 
no  trifling  crime ;  and  were  my  friendship 
for  you  still  stronger  than  it  is,  which  I 
confess  would  be  difficult,  I  repeat,  I  would 
forego  the  pleasure  of  continuing  it,  if  I  did 
not  persuade  myself  that  you  love,  pas- 
sionately, with  your  whole  heart,  the  woman 
whom,  through  that  very  love,  you  have  thus 
deeply  wronged. 

"To  desert  her  now  would  be  to  double 
the  offence  of  which  you  have  been  guilty 
towards  her.  But  beware  of  compromising 
her  reputation.  Let  the  matter  die  out  as 
it  probably  will,  and  then,  if  she  be  not 
utterly  worthless,  she  will  return  to  her 
duty,  though  afflicted  all  her  life  long  by 
the  bitter  consciousness  of  having,  in  the 
most  unpardonable  manner,  injured  her 
husband,  and  put  in  extreme  jeopardy  the 
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happiness,  I  might  even  say  the  lives,  of 
her  children.  For  what  is  to  become  of 
daughters,  which  you  say  they  are,  who 
can  be  pointed  out  in  society  as  the  offspring 
of  an  adultress  !  " 

While  my  friend  was  making  this  speech 
I  did  not  interrupt  him,  but  felt,  and  no 
doubt  looked,  completely  abashed.  For  a 
moment,  the  mists  of  passion  seemed  to 
clear  away  from  about  my  soul,  and  I 
beheld  before  me  a  gulf  dark  and  un- 
fathomable of  crime  and  misery. 

The  heart,  however,  as  I  have  frequently 
experienced,  is  a  prodigious  labyrinth, 
through  the  tortuous  windings  of  which 
reason  and  even  conscience  find  it  difficult 
to  pursue  their  course.  I  whispered  inter- 
nally to  myself,  that  though  my  love  for 
Cecilia  might  have  been  wrong  at  the  out- 
set, it  would  be  altogether  unworthy  of  me 
to  desert  her  now.  Love,  therefore,  if  love 
it  could  be  called,  came  floating  torch  in 
hand    over   the    dismal    abyss   that  encom- 
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passed  me,  and  immediately,  closing  my 
eyes  against  all  consequences,  I  determined 
to  adhere  to  her,  happen  what  might. 

Smith  then  added,  "You  may  have 
perhaps  noticed  that,  though  I  love  you 
dearly,  I  have  never  asked  you  to  my 
house.  And  why  have  I  not  done  so  ?  I 
have  a  wife ;  one  whom  I  believe  to  be 
incorruptible ;  one  whom  I  know  to  be 
most  dear  to  me  :  but,  as  I  respect  her  in 
exact  proportion  to  my  love,  I  would  not 
have  it  on  my  conscience  to  make  her 
acquainted  with  one  so  little  mindful  of 
what  is  due  to  women  as  you  are. 

"  Be  convinced,  there  is  no  defect  of 
character  greater  than  this,  nothing  which 
tends  so  surely  to  blunt  the  moral  sense. 
It  is  one  thing  to  be  fond  of  female  society, 
which,  properly  considered,  forms  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  human  life ;  and  another, 
to  regard  women  as  the  natural  prey  of 
man — to  be  hunted  down  and  ruined  when- 
ever they  present  themselves. 
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"  Out  of  sheer  decency  you  must  now 
avoid  seeing  Angelica.  Your  friendship 
with  her  father  may  continue  ;  but  take  my 
advice,  and  never  see  her  again,  as  nothing 
but  the  extreme  of  misery  could  possibly 
spring  from  the  cultivation  of  her  acquaint- 
ance under  such  circumstances." 

When  Smith  left  me,  I  began  to  recall, 
with  pain  and  anxiety,  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  as  he  spoke.  Our  friendship, 
which  the  biting  winds  of  adversity  had 
failed  to  stunt  or  wither,  was  cast  in  the  old 
heroic  mould.  The  affection  of  brothers  is 
feeble  in  comparison.  Though  there  was 
no  great  difference  of  years  between  us,  his 
lofty  and  noble  nature  had  given  him  so 
decided  a  superiority  over  me,  that  my  love 
for  him  assumed  something  of  the  filial 
character. 

I  was  so  far  from  being  jealous  of  this 
superiority,  that  my  attachment  in  a  great 
measure  appeared  to  grow  out  of  it.  It 
pleased  me  to  look  up  to  him.     I  seemed  to 
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have  in  him,  a  sure  criterion  by  which  to 
judge  of  my  own  actions.  If  he  approved 
of  them,  I  was  satisfied  with  myself;  if  he 
condemned  them,  I  was  miserable. 

The  only  mischief  was,  that  I  thought 
more  of  his  approbation  than  of  anything 
else.  I  did  not  desire  to  do  good  because 
it  was  good,  or  to  avoid  evil  because  it  was 
evil ;  but  because  he  would  be  pleased  by 
the  one  and  grieved  by  the  other. 

Yet,  in  the  present  case,  I  not  only 
failed  to  obtain  his  approbation,  but  had 
actually  incurred  his  sharpest  censure,  and 
even  ran  the  risk  of  losing  his  friendship. 

It  may  appear  absurd  for  one  so  weak 
and  reckless  as  I,  to  pretend  at  the  same 
time  to  have  been  proud.  Still,  I  was  so, 
and  Smith  had  inflicted  a  deep  wound  on 
my  pride  by  what  he  had  said  of  his  wife. 
Had  my  conduct  then  been  so  reprehensible, 
that  even  the  dearest  friend  I  possessed  in 
the  world  would  not  permit  me  to  share 
the  happiness   of  his   fireside  ?     The   sting 
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went  deep  into  my  heart,  deeper,  perhaps, 
than  Smith  intended.  I  writhed  as  it 
entered ;  and  long  afterwards,  the  bitter- 
ness of  those  words  appeared  to  corrode  my 
inmost  thoughts. 

But  they  never  awakened  in  me  the 
slightest  anger  towards  the  friend  who  had 
uttered  them.  I  knew  too  well  that  he 
spoke  in  sorrow,  that  his  language  was 
dictated  by  the  sincerest  affection,  and  that 
he  would  readily,  at  the  moment,  have  given 
up  a  part  of  his  own  life  to  ennoble  and 
purify  mine. 

These  ideas  and  reflections  gave  rise  to  a 
terrible  struggle  within  me.  On  one  side 
were  honour,  probity,  friendship  ;  on  the 
other,  fiery  and  impetuous  passion.  My 
soul  became  a  sort  of  battle  field,  on  which 
now  one  party,  now  another,  appeared 
victorious.  But,  foolish  and  infatuated  as  I 
was,  my  inclinations  at  length  decided  in 
favour  of  my  evil  genius,  and  my  life 
became,  once  more,  a  perpetual    series    of 
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offences  and  contrition,  of  sin  and 
repentance. 

The  autumn  had  deepened  into  winter, 
and  a  snow-storm  breaking  upon  the  me- 
tropolis, had  covered  all  its  streets  and  roads 
with  the  livery  of  a  Siberian  December. 

Cecilia  lived  in  an  elegant  part  of  the 
suburbs,  where  the  streets  are  wide,  and  the 
houses  detached.  She  had  promised  to 
meet  me  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  a 
particular  spot,  the  most  lonely  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

I  was  careful  to  be  there  before  my  time ; 
and,  as  I  walked  to  and  fro  was  soon 
covered  by  the  snow,  with  a  thick,  white, 
fleecy  crust,  which  froze  upon  my  cloak  as 
it  fell.  Scarcely  a  single  creature  appeared 
in  the  streets,  except  a  poor  pot-boy,  who, 
with  red  and  swollen  hands,  and  heavy  load, 
moved  from  door  to  door,  afraid  to  open  his 
mouth  to  call  out  loud,  lest  it  should  be 
filled  with  snow.     He  murmured  out,  there- 
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fore,  *  Beer  below/'  in  a  whining  hyper- 
borean drawl,  infinitely  lugubrious. 

The  clock  struck  nine,  and  the  beer  boy's 
low  voice  was  soon  lost  in  the  distance.  I 
continued  to  pace  to  and  fro,  pausing 
beneath  every  lamp  to  look  about  me. 
Would  she  come  on  such  a  night  as  this  ? 
I  felt  assured  that  she  would,  and  therefore 
proceeded  gradually  nearer  and  nearer  the 
house,  though  at  the  risk  of  being  seen  by 
the  servants,  if  any  of  them  should  happen 
to  be  going  in  or  out. 

At  length  I  perceived  under  a  distant 
lamp,  a  tall,  slender  figure  advancing  noise- 
lessly through  the  snow.  A  woman's  shape 
looked  almost  unearthly  at  such  a  moment, 
especially  as  her  footfall  could  not  be  heard. 
In  an  instant  - 1  felt  it  was  Cecilia,  and 
rushed  forward  to  embrace  her. 

"  There  is  a  reason  why  I  cannot  let  you 
in  just  yet.  Seymour 'has  his  brother  with 
him,  and   I   am  ostensibly  only  gone  up  to 
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the  nursery  to  suckle  baby.  We  will  take 
a  turn  or  two,  however,  and  then  you  must 
wait  till  I  send  out  Louisa  to  you." 

This  was  agreed  ;  and  after  a  short  time 
she  left  me.  It  was  a  full  hour  before  the 
girl  made  her  appearance,  but  then  she  said, 

u  It  is  all  right  now  Mr.  Rivers,  they  are 
gone  to  the  club,  and  won't  return  till  late, 
if  at  all,  so  come  along — my  mistress  is 
impatiently  waiting  for  you." 

I  know  not  exactly  how  the  thought 
came  into  my  mind,  but  I  had  a  presenti- 
ment that  these  would  be  the  last  hours  I 
should  spend  with  Cecilia.  It  may  have 
originated  in  superstition,  or  out  of  what 
Smith  had  said  to  me,  but  by  whatever  it 
was  caused,  the  effect  upon  my  mind  was 
the  same. 
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XVIII. 

When  we  got  into  the  house,  I  threw  aside 
my  snow  clothes,  and  sat  down  by  the 
drawing-room  fire  to  converse  with  Cecilia. 
Never  had  her  voice  seemed  so  sweet ; 
never  had  her  face  appeared  so  beautiful. 
Her  large,  laughing  eyes  were  full  of  light, 
and  shed  a  splendour  over  her  countenance 
altogether  marvellous.  She  looked  at  me 
with  an  earnestness  not  to  be  described  in 
words.  It  seemed  like  the  last  lingering 
gaze,  which,  when  dying,  we  cast  upon  the 
world.  Our  intercourse  had  never  been 
disturbed  by  unkindness.  Whatever  may 
have  been  her  regrets  on  other  grounds,  she 
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had  never  repented,  so  far  as  I  myself  was 
concerned,  of  bestowing  her  hearts  love 
upon  me. 

I  tried  to  rally  my  animal  spirits,  and  so 
did  she.  But  it  would  not  do.  We  both 
seemed  to  feel  there  was  something  impend- 
ing over  us,  something  which  we  could  not 
ward  off,  because  we  knew  not  what  it  was. 
She  had  often,  during  our  intercourse, 
appeared  to  disadvantage  in  my  eyes,  when 
she  put  off  too  completely  the  spiritual, 
to  sink  into  the  material  nature.  But  on 
this  occasion  it  was  wholly  different.  Our 
attachment  to  each  other  was  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  wrong.  She  had  married 
for  love  ;  her  husband  still  loved  her  ;  she 
had  children ;  among  these,  daughters, 
whose  prospects  in  life  might  be  almost 
totally  blighted,  by  her  dereliction  of  duty. 

On  my  part,  I  was  injuring  a  man  who 
was  in  some  sense  my  friend.  I  had  enjoyed 
his  hospitality,  and  I  now  feel  perfectly  sure, 
that,  had   T  abstained  from  making  love  to 
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his  wife,  he  would  gradually  have  become 
almost  a  brother  to  me.  In  looking  back, 
therefore,  I  feel  constrained  to  condemn 
myself  with  the  utmost  severity  into  which 
language  can  be  moulded.  On  this  point 
I  deserve  not  the  sympathy  of  any  upright 
or  virtuous  person. 

The  connexion  was  evil  in  its  beginning, 
evil  in  its  continuance,  and  evil  in  its  end. 
When  I  felt  that  I  loved  Cecilia,  I  should 
have  proved  it  by  respecting  her  as  a  wife 
and  as  a  mother.  By  listening  to  the  blind, 
headlong,  impetuous,  irrational  suggestions 
of  mere  passion,  I  dishonoured  her  in  her 
own  eyes,  and  opened  in  her  heart  a  source 
of  bitter  regret,  which,  after  the  lapse  of 
many  years,  is  still  open. 

On  the  night  in  question,  some  influence, 
of  which  I  know  not  the  operation  or  the 
origin,  seemed  to  have  transformed  her.  All 
that  was  material  in  her  nature  had 
vanished,  and  she  appeared  before  me  like 
an  angel  of  light,  who,  having   fallen,   was 
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struggling  with  soiled  and  broken  wings  to 
ascend  towards  its  original  home. 

She  leaned  her  head  upon  my  breast,  and 
looking  up  into  my  face  shed  abundance  of 
tears,  now  bitter,  now  sweet,  until  all  the 
brightness  of  her  eyes  was  quenched  for  the 
moment  in  the  salt  flood.  Her  hair,  half 
dishevelled,  rolled  back  in  masses  from  her 
fair  and  magnificent  face,  which  the  tears,  as 
they  trickled  over  it,  appeared  to  wash  back 
into  maiden  purity. 

Let  the  strong  minded  despise  me  if  they 
please,  but  I  confess,  that  as  I  bent  over  her 
my  own  dropped  fast  upon  her  cheeks,  and 
mingled  with  hers.  I  would  have  given 
worlds  then  to  be  able  to  restore  to  her  the 
peace  and  consciousness  of  innocence  she 
had  lost — lost  through  me. 

Presently,  Louisa  brought  in  the  baby, 
at  the  sight  of  which  Cecilia  shrieked,  and 
then  clasping  it  to  her  bosom  for  a  moment 
placed  it  in  my  arms.  I  cannot  even  now 
comprehend  her  motive  for  this.  Perhaps, 
she  meant  by  it  to  say, 
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"I  was  as  pure  as  that  baby  when  you 
first  met  me." 

I  believe  she  was  ;  I  held  the  child  to  my 
breast,  kissing  and  caressing  it  with  extreme 
fondness.  Cecilia  regarded  me  for  a  while 
with  silent  rapture,  and  then  exclaimed, 

"Well,  Mowbray,  if  I  have  forgotten 
myself,  and  wronged  my  husband,  I  have 
not  thrown  away  my  heart  on  one  incapable 
of  appreciating  my  love." 

I  was  about  to  reply,  when  a  loud 
knocking  was  heard  at  the  door ;  and, 
supposing  it  to  be  Seymour,  I  rushed  down 
stairs,  and  putting  on  my  hat  and  cloak, 
retreated  hastily  into  the  garden. 

The  snow  was  still  falling  fast,  so  that 
my  footsteps  were  immediately  lost  in  the 
white  covering  of  the  earth.  I  turned 
round  and  stood  still.  Was  it  Seymour's 
voice  ?  No,  but  it  was  the  voice  of  a  man, 
whose  footsteps  I  heard  going  up  stairs. 
Who  could  it  be  ?  I  paced  to  and  fro,  and 
looked  around  me  in  that  strange  darkness, 
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through  which  I  seemed  to  discern  a  sort 
of  dull  glimmer,  as  the  wandering  rays  of 
light  in  the  atmosphere  struck  upon  the 
descending  flakes.  On  my  own  burning 
face  they  fell  like  refreshing  messengers 
from  heaven.  Here  and  there,  between  the 
leafless  trees,  I  could  perceive  several  win- 
dows with  lights  in  them  ;  and  presently  a 
faint  glimmer  appeared  in  Cecilia's  bed- 
room. It  approached  the  window,  which 
was  gently  raised,  and  her  own  sweet  voice 
descended  into  the  darkness,  saying, 
"  I  will  be  with  you  presently." 
The  casement  was  then  closed,  and  I 
remained  as  before,  pacing  backward  and 
forward.  I  now  began  to  watch  the  house 
with  eagerness,  and  observed  lights  in 
several  windows  ;  not  all  at  once,  but  one 
after  another  in  quick  succession.  At  length 
the  garden  door  opened,  and  a  person  issued 
forth  into  the  snow.  Was  it  the  man  ? 
Was  it  Cecilia  ? 

It  was  Louisa,  who  came  to  inform  me 
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that  all  was  again  right.  The  visitor  who 
had  caused  us  so  much  alarm  was  Sey- 
mour's brother,  who  pretended,  but  she  said 
it  was  mere  pretence,  to  have  forgotten 
something,  and  to  have  come  in  search  of 
it.  Affecting  not  to  remember  in  what 
room  he  had  left  it,  he  took  occasion  to  go 
nearly  all  over  the  house,  and  after  all  went 
away  in  irritated  disappointment. 

"  It  is  clear "  she  said,  "  that  you  are 
suspected  to  be  here,  and,  therefore,  must 
take  leave  as  soon  as  possible,  and  hurry  off. 

"  Though  not  much  given  to  fear,"  added 
the  intrepid  girl,  "I  am  now  trembling  all 
over,  so  come  in  and  be  quick." 

When  I  had  regained  the  drawing  room, 
Louisa,  whose  suspicions  were  thoroughly 
roused,  went  to  the  window,  and  looking 
out,  thought  she  perceived  a  man  standing 
under  a  gateway,  watching  the  house. 
Upon  observing  him  more  narrowly,  she 
felt  certain  it  was  Mr.  Charles.  At  first, 
she    appeared    to    be    actuated    by   mere 
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curiosity,  and  said  nothing  to  us  of  her  dis- 
covery; but, presently,  the  watcher  was  joined 
by  a  policeman,  and  then  she  imparted  to 
us  a  knowledge  of  this  unpleasant  fact. 

Something  in  the  mental  idiosyncracy  of 
Cecilia  rendered  her  at  this  moment  insen- 
sible of  danger.  She  entreated  me  not  to 
leave  her,  let  what  would  happen,  scolded 
Louisa  for  expressing  her  apprehensions, 
and  pressed  me  with  double  earnestness  to 
her  breast. 

Our  enemy  remained  firm  at  his  post : 
and  about  one  o'clock  a  knock  was  again 
heard  at  the  door,  which  she  knew  to  be 
Seymour's.  What  could  be  done  ?  Louisa, 
who  was  not  to  be  taken  off  her  guard,  said, 

"  Come  along  with  me,  Mr.  Rivers,  I 
have  just  thought  of  a  plan  which  I  think 
will  answer ! " 

Embracing  Cecilia,  and  taking  a  hurried 
leave  of  her,  I  followed  the  maid  into  her 
own  bed  room,  where,  far  too  excited  to  sit 
down,    I  leaned  my  elbow  on  the  mantel- 
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piece,  and  kept  my  eye  fixed  upon  the  door. 
Before  Louisa  could  descend,  the  knocking 
was  repeated  impatiently,  fiercely.  I  could 
no  longer  doubt  it  was  Seymour,  and  that 
he  had  returned  in  the  firm  expectation  of 
encountering  me. 
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XIX. 

It  is  well  for  us  sometimes,  that  circum- 
stances act  as  a  kind  of  breakwater  against 
our  fury.  I  felt  an  almost  unconquerable 
desire  to  descend  and  open  the  door  for  him 
myself.  This  would  have  brought  things 
at  once  to  an  issue.  But  Cecilia — Ah  !  was 
not  that  her  footstep  stealing  hurriedly  and 
with  trembling  into  her  own  room  ?  Her 
beautiful  figure  seemed  to  stand  by  me,  to 
lay  its  finger  on  my  arm,  and  to  ask,  with 
irresistible  eloquence,  whether  I  could  thus 
consummate  her  ruin. 

I    remained    where     I    was,    rigid    and 
motionless    as    a    statue.       But    my    heart 
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palpitated  violently,  my  eyes  flashed,  and 
my  hands  became  instinctively  clenched,  as 
the  anticipation  of  some  mortal  struggle 
took  possession  of  my  mind.  It  must,  I  felt 
certain,  come  to  this.  Would  Cecilia's 
husband  in  his  present  mood  leave  any 
portion  of  the  house  unsearched  ?  It  was 
most  improbable  ;  and,  if  we  met,  would 
it  not  greatly  augment  my  shame  and  con- 
fusion, to  be  found  in  the  girl's  room, 
concealing  myself  like  a  housebreaker  ? 
Yet,  had  I  any  choice  ?  Where  else  could 
I  hide  myself? 

Before  these  thoughts,  rapidly  as  they 
succeeded  each  other,  had  passed  through 
my  mind,  I  heard  Louisa  open  the  street 
door,  and  Seymour's  heavy  footstep  in  the 
hall.  Boiling  as  his  passions  were,  he  yet 
made  an  effort  to  subdue  them,  and 
inquired,  with  affected  calmness,  whether  or 
not  there  was  any  gentleman  in  the  house  ? 
and  she  replied  with  equal  calmness, 

"  Of  course  there  is  !  " 
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When  he  asked  what  she  meant,  she 
replied,  laughing, 

"  Why  you  are  a  gentleman,  ain't  you  ?  " 

Her  master  in  a  fierce  tone  then  said  to 
her, 

"That  won't  do  Madam.  Tell  me  at 
once,  is  there  any  one  else  in  the  house  ?" 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  maid,  with  an  air  of 
offended  dignity,  "  there's  your  candle.  It 
is  your  own  house,  and  you  can  search  it. 
Perhaps  you  have  sharper  eyes  than  your 
brother.  He  was  here  not  long  ago,  and, 
under  some  pretence  or  other,  visited  every 
room  from  top  to  bottom.  You  may  do  the 
same,  Sir,  and  if  you  are  afraid  I  can  go 
with  you." 

Seymour  looked  at  her  from  head  to  foot. 
There  appeared  to  be  a  calm  air  of  defiance 
diffused  over  her  whole  figure.  He  replied, 
therefore, 

u  Go  to  bed,  Madam,  but  first  tell  me, 
where's  your  mistress  ? 

"  Where  she  should  be,  Sir,  in  her  own 
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bed,  with  her  baby  ;  and  there,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  so,  you  ought  to  have  been 
for  the  last  three  hours  !" 

"Well  done,  Miss  impudence,"  exclaimed 
Seymour. 

(i  Sir,  how  agitated  you  are,"  said  the 
girl,  as  she  purposely  let  the  candlestick 
drop  which  she  was  handing  to  him,  "  but,  I 
suppose  it  is  the  coldness  of  the  night  which 
has  numbed  your  ringers,  so  that  you  can't 
hold  anything  ! " 

She  then  picked  up  the  candlestick 
very  deliberately,  and  finding  the  candle 
broken  thought  it  necessary  to  arrange 
another,  her  master  all  the  while  burning 
with  impatience. 

At  length  he  snatched  it  from  her  hand, 
and  marched  up  stairs. 

"  Won't  you  examine  the  lower  part  of  the 
house  first,  Sir,"  she  inquired.  "  If  there  is 
anybody  here,  I  can  let  him  out  you  know 
if  you  go  up,  so  you  had  better  do  your 
business  completely  while  you  are  about  it." 
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This  was  uttered  with  a  suppressed 
laugh,  and  then  she  added, 

"  The  only  thing  I  beg  of  you  is,  not 
to  disturb  my  mistress  with  your  absurd 
vagaries.  She  has  been  asleep  for  some 
hours — poor  thing,  and  you  know  is  very 
far  from  being  well,  so  that  you  had  better 
vent  all  your  fury  upon  me.  I  am  quite 
able  to  bear  it,  and,  in  fact,  care  nothing 
about  it ;  but  my  poor  mistress — she  is  not 
used  to  this  sort  of  work,  and  your  sus- 
picions will  kill  her  in  the  end. 

Let  me  see,  here  it  is  now  half-past  two 
o'clock,  and  my  eyes  are  locked  up  with 
sleep.  I  have  been  trying  to  read  by  the 
drawing-room  fire,  until  I  was  afraid  I 
should  set  the  house  in  flames,  and  burn  all 
your  property,  and  that  will  be  the  case 
one  of  these  nights  I  dare  say,  if  you  don't 
come  home  earlier  from  your  club,  or 
wherever  else  you  may  go  to." 

All  this  was  said  as  she  ascended  the 
stairs  after   her  master,  who,   muttering  a 
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few  curses  at  her,  went  into  his  wife's  bed 
room,  Louisa  following. 

(i  There,  Sir,"  said  she,  "  now  you  see 
she  is  asleep  ;  don't  disturb  her,  but  if  you 
must  search,  I'll  hold  the  candle  for  you. 
Here,  just  look  under  the  bed,  and  here, 
now  in  this  closet.  You  perceive  it  is  all 
clear.  If  you  are  satisfied,  come  out  softly 
and  we  will  go  all  over  the  house.  Perhaps 
there  may  be  somebody  hidden,  who 
knows.  And  if  so,  I  should  not  like  to  go 
to  bed,  for  though  I  am  not  much  afraid,  it 
would  not  be  pleasant  to  be  wakened  by  a 
burglar's  gripe  at  one's  throat." 

Seymour's  patience  would  hold  out  no 
longer,  so,  taking  her  by  the  shoulders,  he 
pushed  her  out  of  the  room. 

"  Go  to  the  devil,  you  impudent  minx  ! 
I  don't  want  your  impertinence." 

Louisa  then  went  to  her  own  room, 
where  she  sat  down  on  a  chair,  and  pre- 
tended to  be  undressing,  muttering  to 
herself  all  the  while  about  the  ill-usage  she 
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had  received.  The  door  had  been  left  ajar, 
so  that  she  could  detect  the  slightest  noise. 
Presently,  her  master's  footstep  was  heard 
on  the  stairs  ascending  towards  the  room  ; 
she  then  went  out,  saying, 

*  That's  right  Sir,  I  thought  you  would 
alter  your  mind,  and  so  I  would  not  undress, 
that  I  might  be  ready  to  wait  on  you." 

He  paused  for  a  moment  with  his  foot  on 
the  landing  place,  while  I  was  preparing 
myself  for  a  deadly  struggle.  I  knew  not 
whether  he  had  any  weapons  with  him  or 
not.  More  than  once  I  felt  the  inclination 
to  rush  out,  knock  him  down  stairs,  and 
then  make  a  bolt  for  the  street  door,  with 
the  manner  of  opening  which  I  was  well 
acquainted.  Then  I  reflected,  that  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  do  this  when  I 
should  be  discovered,  and  remained  still, 
agitated  by  a  variety  of  contending 
emotions. 

The  few  seconds  during  which  Seymour 
passed  with   his  foot    on   the   upper  stairs 
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appeared  very  long  to  me,  but  Louisa, 
whose  fearlessness  seemed  perfectly  super- 
natural, addressed  him  with  the  utmost 
coolness,  and  said, 

"  Pray  come  in,  Sir,  the  house  is  your 
own.  I  am  but  a  servant,  and  though  in 
general  young  women's  bedrooms  are  not 
invaded,  I  will  wTave  my  privilege  and 
allow  you  to  search  every  inch  of  it ;  so 
pray  come  in,  I  am  ready  to  hold  the 
candle  while  you  perform  this  great  duty." 

Muttering  an  oath,  which  I  thought  one 
of  the  pleasantest  sounds  I  ever  heard, 
and  so  perhaps  did  Louisa  in  her  heart, 
Seymour  turned  round,  descended  the 
stairs,  and  entering  his  own  bed  room 
locked  himself  in. 

Louisa,  however,  by  no  means  thought 
the  victory  had  been  gained,  neither  did 
I,  for  his  heavy  tramp  still  reverberated 
below,  as  for  a  long  time  he  paced  to  and 
fro,  while  Cecilia  lay  pressing  her  baby  to 
her  breast  in  indescribable  agony. 
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Louisa  looked  out  at  the  back  window, 
and  observed  that  the  snow  had  ceased  to 
fall.  A  small  black  spot  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  lawn,  which  at  length  moved,  and 
proved  to  be  a  man.  She  then  went  to  the 
front  of  the  house,  and  beheld  our 
persevering  enemy  under  the  gateway. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  Seymour  had  his 
agents  in  front  and  rear,  and  no  means  of 
escape  presented  itself  to  our  imaginations  : 
in  fact,  I  had  lost  all  presence  of  mind. 

At  length,  however,  Seymour  became 
tired  of  pacing  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
seemed  to  have  undressed  and  gone  to  bed. 
I  now  rose,  put  on  my  hat  and  cloak,  and 
followed  Louisa  down  stairs  in  the  dark. 

Though  opening  upon  a  garden  behind, 
the  house  resembled  in  front  those  of  the 
town,  with  a  deep  area  and  iron  railings. 
It  was  agreed,  that  I  should  go  out  into 
this  area,  and,  with  a  key  which  Louisa  had 
given  me,  unlock  the  gate  leading  into  the 
road,  which   I  hoped  to  do  without  being 
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discovered  by  the  man  on  the  opposite  side. 

She  then  shut  me  out,  and  returning  to 
the  top  of  the  house,  threw  open  a  front 
window,  and  gave  a  loud  shriek.  Our 
enemy  immediately  turned  up  his  gaze,  and 
as  he  did  so,  I  slipped  through  the  area  gate, 
drew  it  behind  me,  and  in  a  moment  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  road.  I  was  now 
secure,  since  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
know  out  of  what  house  I  had  issued,  or 
whether  I  had  not  come  noiselessly  from 
a  considerable  distance  through  the  snow. 

I  walked  leisurely  past  him,  not  in  the 
direction  of  my  own  home,  but  away  from 
town.  Imagining  me  to  be  a  person  who 
had  come  by  accidentally,  he  suffered  me  to 
proceed  unquestioned,  and  remained  upon 
the  watch.  I  walked  away  towards  the 
country,  reflecting  in  a  state  of  extreme 
excitement,  upon  what  had  just  happened, 
and  on  the  position  in  which  I  had  left 
Cecilia. 

A    little    before    day,    I    strolled    back 
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towards  my  own  lodgings,  where  sheer 
weariness  at  length  brought  me  a  short  and 
unrefreshing  sleep. 

During  the  whole  of  the  following  day  I 
could  do  nothing  but  dwell  upon  the  situa- 
tion of  Cecilia,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark, 
hurried  off  towards  the  scene  of  trie  previous 
night's  adventure ;  hoping  she  would  as 
usual  send  some  one  out  to  me.  But,  hour 
after  hour  passed,  and  no  one  came,  I  then 
went  on  and  walked  before  the  house,  which 
was  perfectly  silent.  All  the  shutters  were 
closed.  Having  remained  there  till  very 
late,  I  returned  to  my  lodgings.  The  same 
thing  I  did  the  next  day,  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing, but  could  obseive  no  sign  of  life. 

The  morning  after  this  I  received  a  letter 
from  Louisa,  enclosing  a  short  hurried  note 
from  Cecilia.  It  was  dated  Boulogne.  She 
told  me  they  were  on  their  way  to  Italy, 
and  that  it  would  probably  be  years  before 
we  could  possibly  meet  again.  She  did  not 
however  exhort  me  to  forget  her,  nor  did  she 
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express  one  single  regret  at  having  loved 
me.  She  merely  said,  that  her  absence  would 
be  an  exile,  and  that  she  should  only  begin  to 
live  again  when  we  were  once  more  united. 

She  named  places  on  the  road  to  which  I 
could  direct  letters  for  her,  addressed  to 
Louisa. 

Her  husband  had  stated  no  reason  for 
leaving  England,  but  simply  said  he  wished 
to  travel ;  their  establishment  was  broken 
up,  and  they  were  on  the  way  to  Italy,  in 
less  than  twelve  hours  after  I  had  left  her. 

We  never  met  again ;  but,  through  Louisa, 
I  learned  some  years  later,  that  after  a 
long  and  desperate  struggle  with  herself, 
Cecilia  had  returned  to  her  duty,  which 
she  had  thenceforward  performed  with 
unswerving  fidelity,  both  as  a  wife  and  as 
a  mother. 

She  has  now  many  more  children  ;  and, 
though  it  is  impossible  she  should  quite 
forget  me,  I  trust  she  only  remembers  our 
intercourse  as  a  wild  and  troubled  dream! 
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PART     THE     THIRD. 


I. 

I  have  related  the  above  series  of  events 
consecutively,  in  order  that  I  might  turn  to 
subjects  less  discreditable  to  me. 

Other  men,  perhaps,  may  regard  such 
things  as  a  triumph,  and  there  was  a  time 
when  I  took  the  same  view.  But  I  have 
outlived  that  time.  Still,  the  events  in  the 
midst  of  which  I  found  myself,  were  long 
after  this  of  a  highly  unpleasant  character. 

Moralists  often   amuse  themselves    with 
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imagining,  that  sin  is  extremely  agreeable, 
and  so,  for  aught  I  know,  it  may  be  to  some 
persons.  But,  though  I  have  plunged  into 
it  over  head  and  ears,  it  never  brought  any 
prolonged  gratification  to  me.  Like  the 
excitement  of  intoxication,  it  came,  and 
effervesced  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  went 
away,  leaving  an  indescribable  blank,  and 
sometimes  an  insatiable  craving  behind  it. 

When  one  source,  which  had  promised  at 
first  to  overflow  with  sweetness,  proved 
bitter,  I  slaked  my  thirst  at  it  hastily  and 
went  to  another,  which  turned  out  upon 
experience  to  be  not  a  jot  better  or  more 
pleasant. 

While  my  mind  was  in  a  state  of  collapse, 
after  Cecilia's  departure,  Delia  Torre,  now 
considerably  better  in  health,  came  to  my 
lodgings,  and  pressed  me  to  visit  him  more 
frequently.  He  described  to  me  the 
progress  he  had  made  in  his  great  work, — 
a  view  of  all  the  schools  of  painting  which 
had    risen     and    flourished    in    Italy,  and 
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condescended  to  ask  my  advice  respecting 
the  manner  in  which  he  should  put  together 
the  vast  materials  he  had  collected. 
Advancing  beyond  this  topic,  he  said,  he 
often  conversed  with  his  daughter  about 
me,  and  that  both  were  sorry  I  gave  them 
so  little  of  my  company. 

"  You  must  have  noticed,"  said  he,  "  from 
her  dress,  that  poor  Angelica  is  intended 
for  a  conventual  life,  not,  however,  by  my 
wish.  Her  beloved  mother,  who  died  in 
giving  birth  to  her,  made  me  promise,  that 
if  she  lived  to  be  a  woman,  and  felt  no 
repugnance  to  the  veil,  I  would  permit  her 
to  take  it.  But,"  added  he,  "it  is  a  sad  thing 
for  me,  since  I  have  now  no  one  else  to 
love,  if  I  except  yourself,  Mr.  Rivers ;  and  I 
do  love  you  with  all  my  heart  for  your 
kindness  to  me  and  my  child." 

u  My  dear  friend,"  I  exclaimed,  u  do  not 
speak  of  my  kindness.  It  was  through  you 
that  I  escaped  starvation,  and  if  I  were 
good,  and  could  hope  that  my  prayers  would 
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bring  a  blessing  on  any  one,  I  would  pray 
with  all  my  soul  that  God  would  bestow  all 
manner  of  happiness  on  you  and  your 
daughter." 

"  I  know  you  would,  my  dear  friend/'  he 
said,  "  and  therefore,  to  give  me  a  little 
comfort,  come  to  us  as  often  as  you  can.  I 
am  very  sad ;  indeed,  we  are  both  sad.  I 
mean  Angelica  and  I ;  so  you  will  be  doing 
us  a  great  kindness." 

I  inquired  as  well  as  I  could  respecting 
the  state  of  his  finances,  with  the  intention 
of  offering  him  a  little  money. 

"  Ah  ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  that  shows  my 
stupidity.  That  is  precisely  what  brought 
me  here.  I  have  just  received  a  small  sum 
from  Italy,  and  I  came  to  see  how  matters 
stood  in  that  respect  with  you.  Let 
there  be  no  reserve  between  us.  When 
I  have  any  money,  let  it  be  yours  also — 
and  when  I  am  very  poor,  I  will  come 
to  you." 

This  he  said  with  a  beautiful  expression 
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of  countenance,  which  made  me  love  him, 
still  more  than  his  words. 

"  And  now/'  he  added,  "  put  on  your  hat, 
and  go  home  with  me,  we  will  spend  the 
evening  with  Angelica.  You  can  smoke, 
for  she  likes  smoking,  as  I  have  used  her  to 
it  from  a  child,  so  we  may  enjoy  ourselves 
quietly." 

Of  course  I  made  no  objection,  and  as  we 
went  along,  he  told  me  that  Coronelli  had 
been  with  him  on  the  previous  evening,  and 
had  given  him  an  account  of  the  improvement 
which  had  taken  place  in  his  position, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Elliot. 

"  I  may  be  wanting  in  charity,"  said 
Delia  Torre,  "  but  I  do  not  like  that  man. 
There  is  something  unpleasant  in  his  look. 
I  would  rather  take  a  highwayman  into  my 
house,  than  him." 

"  Still,"  I  said,  "  he  has  been  of  use  to 
me." 

"  Yes,  and  to  me  also,"  answered  Delia 
Torre.     "  Nevertheless,    I    think    he    is    a 
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profligate,  and,  therefore,  would  not  have 
him  under  my  roof." 

The  reproach,  though  directed  at  Elliot, 
went  like  a  dagger  to  my  own  heart.  Poor 
Delia  Torre  !  Little  did  he  know  the  life  I 
had  led.  Otherwise  I  am  sure  he  would 
never  have  suffered  me  to  be  for  one 
moment  in  the  company  of  his  daughter. 
However,  the  state  of  my  mind  was 
obviously  undergoing  a  change,  and  I 
resolved  inwardly  to  rise  above  the  level  of 
mere  passion,  and  earn — a  very  hard  thing 
— my  own  approbation. 

When  we  reached  Windmill  Street,  I 
found  Barbara  sufficiently  recovered  to 
officiate  as  portress.  Angelica  no  longer 
fled  at  my  approach,  but  remained  to 
preside  at  the  tea-table,  and  during  the 
rest  of  the  evening.  I  could  not  in  my  mind 
help  contrasting  her  with  the  other  women 
I  had  known.  Even  Cecilia,  brilliant,  and 
beautiful,  and  loving  as  she  was,  could  bear 
no   comparison  with  this    seraphic  woman. 
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As  she  poured  out  the  tea,  or  handed  me 
my  cup,  or  did  any  other  small  act  of 
hospitality,  it  seemed  as  if  an  atmosphere 
of  purity  accompanied  her  white  hand. 
There  was  no  display  in  her.  She  felt  that 
she  was  ignorant,  and  never  hesitated  to 
own  it.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  she 
said, 

"  I  am  not  quite  contented  with  myself, 
Mr.  Rivers.  I  have  been  hitherto  labour- 
ing under  a  delusion,  imagining,  that 
because  I  meant  to  consecrate  my  soul  to 
God,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  store  it 
with  secular  ideas.  Upon  reflection,  I  now 
think  this  view  of  the  matter  erroneous. 
The  more  highly  gifted  we  are — or  rather 
the  more  carefully  disciplined — the  more 
suitable  and  worthy  will  be  the  sacrifice  we 
make ;  therefore,  I  wish  to  study  a  little, 
and  shall  begin  by  acquiring,  if  possible,  a 
knowledge  of  your  language, — will  you  be 
my  teacher  ?  " 

My   heart  seemed    as    if  it  would   have 
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leaped  from  my  breast  as  she  uttered  these 
words.  I  know  I  turned  pale,  as  I  replied 
in  an  agitated  manner, 

"  It  will  afford  me  very  great  pleasure." 
It  was  agreed,  that  we  should  devote 
three  evenings  in  the  week  to  this  new 
employment,  which,  without  my  being  able 
to  foresee  it,  was  to  colour  and  characterize 
my  whole  future  existence,  both  here  and 
hereafter. 

It  became  evident  at  once,  that  Delia 
Torre  placed  the  most  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  me,  I  had  been  kind  to  him  and 
his  daughter  when  they  needed  kindness, 
and  they  were  both  deeply  grateful.  Like 
noble  natures  as  they  were,  they  forgot  all 
the  good'  they  had  done  for  me,  and  only 
remembered  what  I  had  done  for  them.  In 
fact,  Angelica,  though  in  no  greater  degree 
perhaps  than  her  father,  stood  upon  a  moral 
elevation  which  I  had  never  reached,  or 
seen  reached  by  others.  Yet  somehow,  she 
did  not  humiliate  me,  but  without  appear- 
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ing  conscious  that  I  stood  far  below  her, 
assumed  at  once  that  I  was  worthy  to  be 
her  associate  and  friend,  and  thus  helped  to 
make  me  so. 

We  began  our  studies  that  very  evening, 
after  which,  Delia  Torre  brought  out  a 
bottle  of  Italian  wine  which  we  drank  with 
our  cigars. 

I  soon  found  there  was  an  extraordinary 
peculiarity  in  the  mind  of  Angelica.  It 
would  not  be  correct  merely  to  say  it  was 
wanting  in  logical  power,  for  that  would 
imply  that  she  could  not  reason  on  any 
subject.  This,  which  is  true  of  many 
women,  and  indeed  of  many  men  too,  was 
in  no  sense  true  of  her.  She  could  reason 
exquisitely  on  whatever  she  understood, 
with  the  exception  of  one  subject,  but  that 
the  most  important  of  all,  I  mean  our  duty 
to  God. 

It  is  with  no  small  pain  I  relate,  that  I 
presumed,  in  the  condition  I  then  was,  to 
speak   with    a  person  like   her   on   such    a 
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subject  at  all.  To  be  wrong  with  her, 
would  at  that  time  have  been  infinitely 
better  than  to  be  right,  logically  speaking, 
with  me.  It  was  almost  a  profanation  for 
me  to  take  the  name  of  God  in  my  mouth, 
while  she  seemed  made  to  pronounce  it 
with  a  sweet  and  tender  power,  so  as  to 
send  it  thrilling  to  the  very  depths  of  the 
soul. 

Still,  taking  a  merely  rational  view  of  the 
matter,  I  could  see  that  she  was  wrong. 
There  is  sometimes  a  vanity  in  our  hearts 
which  we  do  not  perceive,  as  there  are 
hopes  which  we  do  not  acknowledge  our- 
selves to  cherish.  I  make  no  doubt,  that 
secretly,  I  expected  even  then,  that  if  I 
could  dissaude  Angelica  from  entering  a 
convent,  I  should  be  able  to  make  her  my 
wife. 

Considering  my  experience  of  woman,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  I  must  necessarily 
have  thought  disparagingly  of  them.  But 
this    is   not    true.     The    evil    I    knew    of 
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individuals,  never  for  one  moment  lowered 
the  sex  in  my  estimation.  Every  new 
woman  I  met  appeared  to  me,  till  I  found 
her  otherwise,  a  noble  and  holy  creature, 
whom  it  would  be  unimaginable  happiness 
to  possess.  Again  and  again  was  I  disap- 
pointed, but  my  faith  in  woman  never 
failed.  I  always  said  to  myself,  "  This 
was  an  unfortunate  specimen,  but  there 
are  millions  of  other  women,  and  I  shall  at 
length  find  one  to  answer  my  beau-ideal." 

On  this  subject,  I  have  always  been  the 
least  vain  of  mankind.  I  have  never 
thought  myself  worthy  to  possess  the  heart, 
the  love,  the  soul  of  a  truly  virtuous  woman. 
I  have  always  believed  that  if  such  a 
woman  loved  me,  it  was  through  pure 
condescension  on  her  part,  and  this  article 
of  my  faith,  I  trust,  I  shall  carry  to  the 
grave  with  me. 

If  I  thought  this  of  women  generally,  how 
much  more  true  must  it  have  appeared  to 
me  in  the  case  of  Angelica.     She  was  in   all 
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respects  the  loftiest,  the  purest,  and  most 
beautiful  woman  I  had  ever  seen. 

Yet  in  conversation  she  only  seemed  a 
large  child.  Her  soul  was  in  heaven,  but 
her  mind  seemed  scarcely  out  of  the  nursery. 
When  she  spoke  of  her  mother,  whom  she 
had  never  seen,  it  was  always  with  quivering 
lips  and  tearful  eyes.  It  was  not  so  much 
the  woman  Beatrice  who  had  given  birth 
to  her  that  she  loved,  as  the  general  idea  of 
a  mother.  To  this  she  attached  every- 
thing that  was  beautiful,  and  good,  and 
holy. 

To  fulfil  the  wish  of  such  a  being 
appeared  to  her  the  first  duty  in  life.  It 
was  through  her  father  she  had  learned  the 
desire  of  that  mother.  She  knew  too,  that 
her  .father's  desire  did  not  concur  with  it. 
But  it  was  the  will  of  the  dead,  and  that 
loved  spirit  in  passing  away  appeared  to 
have  been  absorbed  into  the  nature  of  God, 
and  to  have  acquired  his  holiness  and 
power  over  the  souls  of  the  living. 
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Her  own  feelings,  her  own  wishes,  her 
own  happiness,  she  looked  upon  as  things 
subordinate  and  almost  trivial  in  com- 
parison. She  had  come  to  regard  her 
being  as  a  sort  of  spiritual  parasite  only 
existing  through  her  mother  ;  and,  in  order 
to  fulfil  the  desires  of  that  mother,  she  could 
not  be  convinced  that  in  her  turn  she  also 
might  become  a  mother,  and  acquire  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  belonging  to  such  a 
character. 

She  regarded  herself  exclusively  in  the 
relation  of  a  daughter,  of  a  child,  of  an 
infant,  wrecked  upon  the  forlorn  shores  of 
this  world,  and  then  deprived  of  the  being 
who  landed  her  here.  To  that  being  she 
owed  everything,  and  to  her  alone  did  she 
seem  responsible  for  the  disposal  of  her 
soul. 

This  was  the  more  strange,  in  that  she 
loved  her  father  with  the  utmost  degree  of 
filial  tenderness.  But  he  was  alive,  he  was 
with  her,  and  she  always  thought  it  possible 
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to  justify  her  conduct  to  his  boundless  love. 
For  her  mother  she  had  a  sort  of  super- 
stitious veneration  as  for  a  spirit  far  removed, 
loving,  but  still  exacting,  desirous  to  pro- 
mote her  happiness,  but  to  promote  it  in  a 
particular  way. 

I  have  said  that  I  have  never  been  vain 
either  of  my  person  or  of  my  power  of 
pleasing  women.  But  at  the  time  of  which 
I  speak  I  was  egregiously  vain  of  my 
reason,  of  my  eloquence,  and  of  my  skill  in 
familiar  dialectics. 

I  set  about  convincing  Angelica  there- 
fore, as  if,  to  borrow  a  Shakesperian  phrase, 
"it  had  been  as  easy  as  lying."  The 
Knight  of  the  rueful  countenance  was  not 
more  courageous  or  confident,  when  he 
attacked  the  windmills.  I  meant  to  de- 
molish all  her  prejudices,  all  her  long- 
cherished  opinions,  all  her  imperfect  reason- 
ings, and  indeed,  all  her  ideas,  if  not  in 
one  conversation,  at  least  in  a  very  few. 

Experience,  however,  very   soon   proved 
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the  folly  and  absurdity  of  my  undertaking. 
Being  under  the  necessity  of  defending 
itself,  Angelica's  mind  acquired  keenness 
and  force.  If  she  had  not  very  strong 
arguments  to  put  forward,  she  had  some- 
thing which  always  appeared  an  argument 
to  her.  She  took  refuge  in  subtleties,  in 
refinements,  in  sentiments,  in  sympathies, 
in  filial  love,  and  ultimately,  in  the  de- 
cisions, and  practices,  and  traditions  of  the 
Church. 

I  soon  perceived,  I  should  be  in  danger  of 
losing  her  esteem  if,  as  I  was  very  much 
inclined  to  do,  I  had  treated  some  of  these 
with  contempt  and  scorn.  When  I  happened 
to  be  betrayed  into  this  course,  Angelica's 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she  would  say, 

"  Well,  Mr.  Rivers,  it  is  very  clear  that 
we  shall  never  agree,  so  let  us  give  up  this 
topic  and  turn  to  literature." 

I  then  felt  I  had  gone  too  far,  and 
apologising  for  my  vehemence,  which  often 
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I  daresay  deserved  the  name  of  rudeness,  I 
sought  to  appease  her  by  submissions,  and 
often  by  concessions,  which  she  afterwards 
turned  adroitly  against  me. 
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II. 

But,  like  many  other  persons  in  this  world, 
I  am  seeking  to  escape  from  the  terrible 
realities  of  life,  by  dwelling  on  what  should 
be  regarded  as  its  poetry.  It  might  be  very 
delightful  to  spend  my  evenings  with 
Angelica,  but  in  my  case,  it  was  necessary 
to  think  how  I  should  provide  myself  with 
daily  bread.  Nothing  could  possibly  be 
more  precarious  than  my  hold  at  that  time 
upon  the  means  of  subsistence.  Literature 
is  a  sort  of  lottery,  in  which  men  do  not 
draw  prizes  according  to  their  intellectual 
or  moral  deserts.  If  fortune  be  capricious, 
fame  is  often  more  so. 

VOL.    II.  d 
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I  had  made  myself  two  or  three  friends, 
and  among  them  all  there  was  only  one 
who  could  be  of  any  service  to  me  in 
literature.  This  was  Wilmot  Smith,  who, 
though  poor  himself,  appeared  to  derive 
some  unknown  gratification  from  assisting 
me  in  my  struggles  with  the  world.  Often 
and  often,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  did  he 
diminish  his  own  resources,  though  he  had  a 
wife  and  children,  in  order  to  serve  me,  and 
bring  me  forward.  But  this  fact  he  stu- 
diously concealed  from  me,  since  he  knew, 
whatever  might  be  my  difficulties,  I  would 
not  have  consented  to  elude  their  force,  by 
involving  him  in  troubles  on  my  account. 

He  always,  however,  put  a  good  face  upon 
the  matter,  and  contrived  to  seem  to  be 
serving  himself,  while  he  was  in  reality 
sacrificing  his  own  interests  to  promote  mine. 
He  gave  me  introductions  to  the  Editors  of 
periodicals,  newspapers,  magazines,  reviews, 
and  taught  me  how  to  accommodate  myself 
to  their  tastes  and  fancies. 
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At  first,  he  used  to  forward  my  articles 
with  strong  notes  of  recommendation,  which, 
wherever  he  was  known,  procured  their 
immediate  attention.  Afterwards,  he  di- 
rected me  how  to  write  in  my  own  name, 
and  in  every  possible  way  smoothed  my 
path  towards  subsistence,  if  not  towards 
fame. 

There  have  been  those,  who  have  risen 
by  a  few  bounds  from  poverty  to  affluence, 
from  obscurity  to  a  dazzling  reputation.  I 
belonged  in  no  sense  to  this  category. 
Whatever  progress  I  made  I  owed  to  study, 
to  toil,  to  patient  industry.  The  art  of 
writing  did  not,  assuredly,  come  to  me  by 
instinct. 

I  considered  with  profound  attention  my 
own  stock  of  ideas,  together  with  all  the 
resources  of  language,  by  which  I  could 
hope  to  render  them  pleasing  to  the  world. 
I  passed  frequently  in  review,  the  passions, 
affections,  and  powers  of  the  soul ;  and 
sought,  by  dint  of  toil  and  contrivance,  to 
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create  new  and  brilliant  pictures,  calculated 
not  only  to  excite  admiration  for  the 
moment,  but  to  produce  a  lasting  effect 
upon  society. 

It  unquestionably  hindered  my  advance- 
ment, that  I  was  familiar  with  the  master- 
pieces of  genius,  in  all  the  polished  and 
learned  languages  of  the  world ;  because, 
by  reflecting  on  what  great  things  men  had 
done,  I  was  led  to  distrust  my  own  capacity 
to  give  birth  to  works  worthy  to  be  ranked 
with  them.  Modesty,  had  I  been  rich, 
might  have  restrained  me  from  entering 
upon  this  Olympian  course,  in  which  the 
noblest  intellects  of  the  world  have  con- 
tended with  each  other  for  the  prize — the 
glorious  prize  of  being  remembered  for  ever 
by  mankind. 

Fortune  dissolved  all  modesty  and  diffi- 
dence in  the  scorching  flames  of  necessity  ; 
but,  when  I  had  acquired  a  little  practice  in 
the  art,  I  no  longer  wrote  merely  because  I 
must.     Like  virtue,  writing  became  its  own 
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reward,  and  afforded  me  a  delight  and 
satisfaction,  which  no  other  form  of  existence 
could  have  bestowed  on  me. 

It  irked  me  then,  to  regard  literature  in 
any  way  as  a  source  of  profit ;  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  throw  forth  my  thoughts, 
as  the  sun  throws  his  beams,  gratuitously 
upon  all ;  and,  if  a  majority  would  not  have 
thanked  me,  it  is  certain  that  they  are 
equally  ungrateful  for  the  material  light, 
which  enables  them  to  discern  their  way  to 
Mammon's  temple. 

I  wish  the  persons  with  whom  the 
chances  of  my  career  brought  me  acquainted 
had  been  a  little  more  romantic ;  they 
would  have  enabled  me  to  impart  a 
colour  to  my  narrative,  which,  as  things 
stand,  it  must  altogether  want.  However, 
it  is  quite  clear,  that  people  are  not  happy 
in  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  imagina- 
tion in  their  temperament ;  probably, 
because  they,  in  that  case,  require  a  great 
deal  more  to  render  them  contented,  than 
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often  falls  to  the  lot  of  such  individuals  as 
one  meets  with  habitually  in  life. 

When  I  had  toiled  and  perplexed  myself 
during  several  hours  with  the  work  I  had 
undertaken,  and  found,  notwithstanding, 
that  I  made  little  or  no  way  with  it,  I 
leaped  up  in  a  state  of  great  excitement, 
and  hastily  gathering  up  my  papers,  thrust 
them  confusedly  into  a  drawer,  which  I 
locked  carefully  and  put  the  key  in  my 
pocket. 

My  ideas  were  greatly  confused  and 
troubled.  Out  of  doors,  the  weather  was 
abominable,  a  mixture  composed  of  snow 
and  rain  came  steadily  drizzling  down  the 
atmosphere,  beating  against  the  panes  of  my 
window  at  which  I  now  stood  looking  out, 
and  covering  the  pavement  and  the  road 
with  a  coating  of  dismal  slush. 

The  prospect  was  not  inviting,  yet,  being 
weary  and  comfortless  in  my  mind,  I  was 
trying  to  muster  up  the  courage  to  go  out, 
when  I  heard  a  tapping  at  the  door.  Scarcely 
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had  I  time  to  say,  "  Come  in,"  ere  it 
opened,  and  the  elegant  and  graceful  figure 
of  Wilmot  Smith  presented  itself. 

"  Mob,"  said  my  visitor,  in  his  usual 
familiar  manner,  "  I  am  come  to  smoke  a 
cigar  with  you." 

There  are  some  persons  who  are  welcome 
everywhere  ;  my  friend  Smith  was  one  of 
these,  and  he  knew  it — so,  without  waiting 
for  any  expression  of  acquiescence  from  me, 
he  laid  down  his  hat  on  a  chair,  stuck  his 
dripping  umbrella  in  a  corner,  unbuttoned 
his  great  coat,  and  then  coming  up  to  the  fire, 
and  planting  himself  in  an  arm  chair,  gave 
me  a  hearty  slap  on  the  knee,  saying,  in  a 
tone  half  of  inquiry,  half  of  encouragement, 

M  How  goes  the  book  ?" 

"  Bother  the  book,"  I  replied,  "  It  won't 
go  at  all." 

"  Won't  it,  why,  what's  the  matter  ? 
There  my  boy,  just  light  that  cigar — its 
first  rate — I  have  been  laying  in  a  stock  as 
I    came  along.     Doesn't   it   smoke  beauti- 
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fully  ?  Here,  hold  it  this  way,  let  me 
light  mine,  capital — isn't  it  ?  * 

Having  expressed  my  assent,  I  took  the 
coffee  pot,  which  stood  simmering  on  the 
hob,  and  by  the  light  of  the  dying  day, 
poured  out  a  couple  of  brimming  cups,  and 
pushing  one  to  my  guest,  and  placing  the 
other  beside  myself,  sat  down  to  hear  the 
news,  which  I  expected  he  had  brought  me. 

Everybody  has  experienced  that  con- 
traction of  the  heart,  accompanied  by  an 
indescribable  tremor,  with  which  we  listen 
to  the  accents  of  a  man,  whom  we  imagine 
for  the  moment  to  have  our  fate  in  his 
hands.  Smith  had  undertaken  to  negotiate 
for  me  with  a  publisher,  a  book  upon  which 
I  had  spent  some  time,  and  this  was  the  day 
on  which  the  matter  was  to  have  been 
decided ;  but  a  fit  of  the  gout  having  de- 
tained the  publisher  at  his  country  house, 
my  worthy  friend  had  walked  two  miles  in 
the  sleet,  to  bring  me  this  piece  of  unsatis- 
factory intelligence. 
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"  But/'  said  he,  putting  a  small  sum  of 
money  in  my  hand,  "  you  may  make  yourself 
quite  sure  of  success,  and  here  is  something 
just  to  rub  on  with  in  the  mean  time." 

It  is  one  of  my  characteristics  to  be  very 
transparent  to  any  one  who  will  choose  to 
look  into  me.  This  is  not  so  much  the 
result  of  design,  as  a  necessity  of  my  nature ; 
my  very  face  betrays  the  character  of  my 
thoughts,  so  that  if  I  were  dumb,  it  would 
be  quite  possible  for  any  one  at  all  interested 
in  the  matter,  to  know  what  at  any  time  I 
am  thinking  of. 

On  the  present  occasion,  I  conversed  with 
Smith  of  Delia  Torre  and  his  daughter, 
and  that  too  in  a  way  which  evidently 
changed  his  opinion  of  me  on  one  par- 
ticular point.  He  saw  I  had  commenced  in 
earnest  the  work  of  reformation.  I  was 
not  myself  at  all  aware  of  this,  but  Smith, 
though  not  many  years  older  than  I,  was  a 
far  greater  observer  of  human  nature,  and 
understood  my  motives,  and  estimated  my 
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conduct  more  accurately  than  I  could  have 
done. 

He  made  no  observation  on  the  subject, 
but  acted  in  a  manner  which  convinced  me, 
when  I  afterwards  came  to  reflect  on  his 
proceedings,  that  he  had  changed  his  mind 
respecting  my  principles. 

When  he  saw  me  fascinated  by  Mrs. 
Seymour,  he  told  me,  it  will  be  remembered, 
so  bad  was  his  opinion  of  me,  that  he  would 
not  ask  me  to  his  house.  He  had  noticed 
silently  the  change  going  on  in  my  character, 
and  no  longer  felt  any  disinclination  to 
concede  to  me  the  last  privilege  of  friend- 
ship— an  introduction  to  his  wife.  He 
wished,  he  said,  to  make  me  acquainted 
with  Bessie,  of  whom  he  spoke  with  the 
utmost  tenderness  and  affection.  As  soon 
as  he  mentioned  her  name,  the  desire  to  see 
her  became  uppermost  in  my  mind,  and 
putting  on  our  great  coats,  and  buttoning 
them  up  close  to  the  chin,  we  went  forth 
into  the  street. 
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The  reader  knows  what  sort  of  a  place 
London  is  on  a  winter's  night ;  the  pave- 
ment running  with  liquid  mud,  the  houses 
looking  dreary  and  dismal,  umbrellas  cover- 
ing all  sorts  of  heads,  rushing  by  in  every 
direction,  and  seeming  as  they  pass  to  aug- 
ment the  force  of  the  storm  :  carts,  cabs, 
carriages,  omnibuses,  dashing  to  and  fro 
through  the  mire;  beggars,  organ  grinders, 
street  singers,fat, comfortable  chuffs  elbowing 
their  way  authoritatively  through  the  crowd ; 
lean  misery  in  tattered  apparel  crawling 
along  with  a  desperate  attempt  at  gentility ; 
sharpers,  thieves,  rogues,  and  their  female 
companions,  thickening  the  mighty  multi- 
tude, which  appears  to  be  agitated  by  as 
many  distinct  and  opposite  currents  as  the 
ocean. 

Smith,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  genial 
fellow,  who  looked  upon  all  things  around 
him  with  a  benignant  eye.  Even  the 
crowds  we  passed,  stood  within  the  wide 
circle  of   his  sympathy.     He  loved  every- 
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thing    God  had  created,    and   would  have 
augmented  its  well-being  if  he  could. 

In  his  company  I  always  found  myself 
better.  He  made  me  ashamed  of  my  vices, 
not  by  scolding  or  lecturing  me,  or  by 
holding  himself  up  as  an  example,  and  say- 
ing in  actions  if  not  in  words,  "  Observe 
how  superior  I  am  to  you."  He  managed, 
I  know  not  how,  to  contract  an  affection 
for  me,  which  induced  him  to  look  gently 
on  my  failings,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
hope  and  to  believe  I  should  outlive  them. 
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TIL 


When  we  reached  his  house,  which  was 
very  small,  and  stood  a  long  way  off  in  one 
of  the  suburbs,  I  almost  fancied  the  very 
street  door  breathed  an  air  of  comfort.  It 
was  opened  by  a  little  girl,  smart  and  tidy, 
Mrs.  Smith's  only  assistant  in  housewifery. 

This  damsel,  who  looked,  as  the  phrase 
is,  just  as  if  she  had  stepped  out  of  a  band- 
box, asked  us  into  a  small,  neat  parlour, 
where  Mrs.  Smith  sat  sewing  by  the  fire. 
She  rose  as  we  entered,  and  my  friend 
introduced  me  to  her. 

I  have  never  in  my  life  seen  a  sweeter 
woman.  Her  face,  at  the  first  view, 
appeared  to  have  a  slight  dash  of  sadness, 
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but  when  it  came  to  be  considered,  this 
proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
external  expression  of  that  inward  serenity, 
which  she  pre-eminently  possessed. 

Her  features,  without  being  beautiful, 
were  more  than  pretty :  large,  dark  blue 
eyes  shed  their  soft  sunshine  over  her 
countenance,  about  which  there  hung  a 
profusion  of  chestnut  curls ;  the  mouth, 
beautiful  though  not  too  small,  was 
indicative  of  inexhaustible  kindness  and 
benevolence,  united  with  meekness,  charity, 
affection, — all,  in  fact,  that  can  make  a 
woman  at  once  estimable  and  desirable. 
In  figure,  Mrs.  Smith  somewhat  resembled 
her  husband,  that  is  to  say,  she  was  rather 
plump  than  slender,  with  a  full  bosom,  a 
very  white  neck,  and  arms  and  hands 
exquisitely  moulded. 

"Bessie,"  said  Smith,  "I  have  brought 
home  a  friend  to  supper,  and  I  know  you 
won't  object  in  the  meantime  to  our  enjoy- 
ing a  cigar." 
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"  Oh  !  no,  dear,"  answered  Bessie,  "  you 
know  I  don't  at  all  dislike  smoking." 

These  words  she  uttered  with  a  smile, 
which  not  only  showed  they  were  sincere, 
but  seemed  at  the  same  time  to  express, 
that  in  whatever  her  husband  might  delight, 
she  would  be  but  too  happy  to  delight 
also. 

Smith  and  I  now  took  a  chair,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  fire,  and  the  wife  occupied 
the  centre,  sitting  with  her  back  towards 
the  table,  from  which  the  light  fell  upon 
her  work. 

"  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  sewing,  Mr. 
Rivers,"  said  she,  "but  there  are  two  or 
three  little  people  up  stairs,  who  make  a 
great  deal  of  work  for  me,  and  I  generally 
contrive  to  do  it  after  they  are  gone  to 
bed." 

A  tea-kettle  was  now  brought  up  from 
the  kitchen,  by  the  little  girl,  and  set  on 
the  hob,  in  order  to  keep  it  boiling.  The 
table  was  then  cleared,  and  the  tea-things 
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laid  out  by  Mrs.  Smith's  own  fair  hands. 
She  also  cut  the  bread  and  butter,  made  the 
tea,  poured  it  out,  and  handed  it  to  her 
husband  and  her  guest.  While  she  was 
thus  employed,  Smith  appeared  to  regard 
her  with  wonderful  satisfaction. 

"  I  ought  to  tell  you,  dear,"  said  he, 
"  that  my  friend  Rivers  is  very  fond  of 
children,  so  that  if  Motty,  or  either  of  the 
girls  awakes,  he  would  like  to  be  introduced 
to  the  young  generation  of  authors." 

Mrs.  Smith  was  not  a  talkative  woman, 
and,  therefore,  even  at  this  reference  to  her 
children,  the  subject  best  calculated  to  make 
a  woman  eloquent,  only  gave  a  sweet  smile, 
and  said  that  she  would  fetch  one  of  the 
little  ones  down  after  tea. 

I  have  often  observed,  that  happy  people 
are  not  the  most  loquacious,  they  seem  to 
have  a  treasure  of  joy  in  their  hearts,  upon 
which  the  soul  feeds  silently,  developing 
itself  outwardly  only  by  looks  and  gestures. 
A  sort  of  radiance  seemed  to  surround  the 
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very  person  of  Mrs.  Smith,  who,  as  she 
moved  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  room, 
rendered  everything  pleasant.  Without 
saying  much  to  me,  she  made  me  feel 
perfectly  at  home.  She  inquired  whether 
or  not  I  liked  my  tea,  exactly  in  the  words 
employed  by  other  women,  but  they 
appeared  to  have  a  real  meaning  in  her 
mouth,  and  not  to  be  a  mere  phrase  of 
course.  She  wished  to  please  me,  because 
she  would  thereby  be  pleasing  her  husband, 
which  appeared  to  be  her  only  object  in  life, 
except  that  of  rendering  her  children  clean, 
comfortable,  and  happy. 

Though  plump  and  round,  as  I  have 
said,  she  was  still  a  little  woman,  and 
looked  up  to  her  husband,  physically  and 
intellectually  as  a  superior  being,  which, 
however,  formed  no  part  of  Smith's  creed. 

I  may  as  well  observe,  that  my  friend 
lived  in  Holloway,  while  I  was  domiciliated 
on  the  other  side  of  Oxford  Street ;  there 
lay,  consequently,  a    considerable    distance 
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between  us.  Being  much  happier  than 
usual,  I  staid  rather  late ;  but  when  I  got 
out,  found  some  advantage  in  it,  for  the 
weather  had  cleared  up,  and  there  wras  a 
brilliant  though  cold  moon,  shining  down 
most  placidly  on  this  world  of  authors  and 
authoresses. 

Everything  we  meet  with  here  below,  is 
more  or  less  infectious.  If  we  live  habitually 
among  good  and  pleasant  people,  we  inevit- 
ably imbibe  something  of  their  disposition; 
and  Smith  and  his  wife  being  pre-eminently 
good  and  pleasant,  had  inspired  me  with  a 
strong  wish  to  resemble  them.  My  mind, 
therefore,  was  in  a  very  harmonious  state, 
so  that  I  looked  upon  external  nature  with 
more  than  ordinary  admiration. 

On  one  side  of  the  road,  the  windows  of 
all  the  houses  were  converted  into  so  many 
dazzling  mirrors  by  the  moon,  and  threw 
out  their  brightness  upon  the  night  as  if  they 
had  formed  the  entrances  into  fairy  palaces. 
Indeed,   it   is  probable  that  they  were  no 
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less,  when  we  reflect,  that  the  inhabitants, 
many  of  them  gifted  with  youth  and  imagi- 
nation, were  probably  at  that  time,  nearly 
all  engaged  in  fabricating  brilliant  worlds 
out  of  the  pliable  and  boundless  materials 
of  sleep.  The  trees  were  all  leafless,  and 
the  wind,  which  went  through  them  so 
much  more  easily  than  in  summer,  produced 
a  sort  of  strange  wiry  music,  which,  in  every 
tone,  told  of  the  desolation  of  the  year. 
When  the  breeze  has  to  struggle  through 
thick  masses  of  foliage,  it  sometimes  gets 
entangled  among  the  leaves,  and  laughs  and 
murmurs  there  like  a  child  caught  by  some 
loving  hand  in  play.  But  when  the  chill 
north  comes  sighing  over  the  world  from 
the  polar  circle,  it  finds  nothing  in  forest  or 
grove  to  dally  with,  but  sweeps  along  over 
the  skeleton  of  the  earth,  till  its  force  is 
irresistibly  subdued  by  the  warmth  of  the 
tropics. 
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IV 


I  was  amusing  myself  with  agreeable 
speculations  of  this  sort,  when  I  became 
sensible  that  I  was  followed.  This  idea  is 
always  unpleasant.  For  me  to  apprehend 
robbery,  would  have  been  worse  than  a 
farce,  for  at  the  time,  I  had  not  a  penny  in 
my  pocket,  neither  was  I  constitutionally 
afraid  of  anything ;  it  would  have  been  a 
thousand  times  better  for  me  if  I  had  been  ; 
but  the  persuasion  that  some  individual 
among  my  species  derived  a  gratification 
from  dogging  my  footsteps,  and  was  actually 
doing  so  at  that  moment,  dissipated  all  my 
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philosophical  musings,  and  put  me  into  a 
very  bad  temper. 

Turning  round,  and  looking  down  the 
road,  I  observed  a  figure,  about  which  I 
could  hardly  be  mistaken.  It  must  be,  it 
was,  Ryland's.  On  all  similar  occasions, 
this,  my  evil  genius  had  avoided  coming  into 
close  contact  with  me,  through  apprehension 
I  suppose  of  what  I  might  do  to  him  ;  but 
now  he  seemed  to  have  shaken  off  his  fear, 
and  came  steadily  forward  till  he  stood  by 
my  side.     He  then  said, 

"  Mr.  Rivers,  I  have  sought  this  interview 
for  a  particular  purpose." 

I  had  a  large  stick  in  my  hand,  and,  as 
the  sounds  came  from  his  lips,  felt  a  strong 
inclination  to  use  it,  and  level  him  with  the 
earth. 

But,  though  vindictive  and  hateful,  he  was 
old,  and  if  I  did  not  respect  his  age,  I  still 
felt  as  if  it  would  be  a  shame  to  strike 
him ;  so  replied, 

"  Sir,  if  you  have  any  business  with  me, 
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which     I     can     scarcely    imagine,    explain 
yourself  at  once." 

"  We  appear  to  be  going  the  same  way," 
he  replied,  "  and,  therefore,  if  you  please, 
I  will  do  so  as  we  proceed  :  what  I  have  to 
say,  is  not  to  be  explained  at  once." 
"  Well,  then,"  I  said,  "  proceed." 
"  I  am  not  going,  Mr.  Rivers,  to  revert  to 
the  past, — except,  at  least,  in  so  far  as  may 
be  absolutely  necessary.  When  you  first 
knew  me,  you  were  incapable  of  harming 
any  one,  for  you  were  a  child,  a  very  young 
child,  and  I  nursed  you  on  my  knee,  and 
almost,  I  may  say,  taught  you  to  speak. 
Your  mother,  who  is  now,  it  may  be, 
looking  down  upon  us  both,  intrusted  your 
soul  into  my  hands,  requesting  me  to  teach 
you  what  is  necessary  for  a  human  being 
to  know.  I  did  so,  not,  as  you  are  aware, 
in  the  character  of  a  menial,  or  of  a  hired 
instructor,  but  as  a  friend,  a  friend  to  your 
house,  and  the  equal,  I  say  it  proudly,  even 
of  your  family." 
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r  Well,  Mr.  Ryland,"  I  said,  "  why  do 
you  refer  to  these  things  now  ?  " 

"  Young  man,"  he  answered,  "  do  not 
interrupt  me.  This  may  be  the  last  time 
we  shall  meet  in  this  world,  but  I  have  a 
duty  to  perform,  and  I  mean  to  perform  it. 

"  When  your  childhood  was  over,  you  were 
sent  by  my  advice  to  Italy,  where,  how  you 
profited  by  your  studies  you  best  know. 
But  the  fault  was  not  mine,  I  meant  well. 
You  came  back,  and — Great  God,"  he 
exclaimed,  "how  can  I  approach  the 
subject! — and  you  became  the  inmate  of 
my  house.  Your  mother  had  then  quitted 
this  world,  your  father  was  in  ill-health, 
and  somehow,  I  know  not  why,  I  had 
learned  to  love  you  as  my  son. 

"  But  there  was  another  person  whom  I 
loved  still  more  dearly  :  you  may  say,  as  you 
have  said,  that  I  had  no  right  to  love  her, 
since  it  was  contrary  to  my  vows,  contrary 
to  my  profession,  contrary  to  my  duty  and 
my  interest,  both  here  and  hereafter. 
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"  All  this  is  true  ;  but  I  am  a  man  like 
yourself,  Mr.  Rivers,  with  passions  of  which 
you  know  the  strength,  and  will  yet  know, 
until  death  shall  close  your  eyes  or  mine. 
Well  then,  I  loved  blindly,  foolishly, 
wickedly,  impiously,  if  you  please,  but  I 
did,  nevertheless,  love,  and  you  knew  it. 

"  The  woman,  who,  under  the  name  of 
niece,  lived  in  my  house,  I  had  not 
deceived.  She  was  aware  from  the  begin- 
ning that  I  could  not  marry  her,  because 
she  knew  that  man  cannot  perform  impossi- 
bilities. But  if  I  was  not  called  her 
husband,  I  was  her  husband  in  the  sight,  I 
do  not  doubt  it,  of  God  himself:  for  I  do 
not  hesitate — I  have  never  hesitated  to 
confess  to  you,  Mr.  Rivers,  between  our- 
selves, while  the  world  cannot  overhear  me, 
— that  I  regard  as  an  execrable  mockery, 
that  law  of  our  Church  which  ordains  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy — I  say,  I  regard  it 
as  a  mockery,  as  a  crime,  as  an  infernal  act 
of  impiety. 
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"  But  I  had  been  placed  by  others  in  my 
position,  and  could  not  quit  it.  Perfectly 
aware  of  all  this,  you  set  yourself  about 
weaning  from  me  the  affections  of  my  Lucy  ; 
and  you  succeeded,  at  least  for  a  time." 

"  Stop  there,  Mr.  Ryland,"  I  exclaimed, 
"  I  did  not  in  this  matter  act  systematically, 
or  by  design,  or  even  with  any  intelligible 
consciousness  of  what  1  was  doing.  This  I 
swear  now,  by  the  God  who  made  us  both, 
and  will  punish  me  if  I  utter  a  falsehood. 
But  Lucy  and  I  were  young,  and  without 
moral  principles  sufficiently  powerful  to 
restrain  us.  That  I  acted  wrong  I  am 
ready  to  confess,  or,  if  it  will  please  you 
better,  I  will  confess  that  I  acted  basely, 
infamously ;  yet  believe  that  I  do  not 
applaud  myself  for  that  conduct.  On  the 
contrary,  I  experience  nothing  but  deep 
shame  and  the  bitterest  possible  regret, 
when  I  recall  to  mind  that  period  of 
delirium  and  guilt." 

"  Mr.     Rivers."    he    exclaimed    fiercely, 
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"  how  can  you  talk  to  me  thus  ?  Had  you 
repented,  I  might  have  regarded  your 
offence  towards  me  with  something  like 
clemency — but  you  did  not  repent— you 
carried  her  away  with  you — you  deserted 
her " 

11  That  is  false,  Mr.  Ryland,  it  was  she 
who  deserted  me,  when  she  discovered  the 
scantiness  of  my  resources  ;  or  it  may  be, 
when  she  repented  of  having  deserted  you. 
She  left  me  while  I  slept,  while  I  still 
loved  her,  and  would  have  hazarded  my  life 
for  her  ;  she  left  me,  I  say,  under  these 
circumstances — it  may  be  through  the 
revival  of  a  better  feeling — and  returned  to 
you." 

He  put  his  hand  upon  my  arm,  but  I 
abhorred  his  touch,  and  pushed  him  from 
me,  exclaiming  vehemently, 

"  Keep  to  the  truth,  Mr.  Ryland,  and  do 
not  attempt  practising  your  priestly  arts 
with  me.  I  have  confessed  to  you  the  full 
extent  of  my  own  guilt,  but  will  not  suffer 
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you  to  misrepresent  me  to  my  face.  I 
repeat  to  you,  then,  that  your  mistress  was 
voluntarily  seduced,  eloped  with  me  volun- 
tarily, and  deserted  me  when  she  found  me 
poor.  That  is  the  exact  truth,  and  no 
glozing  of  yours  can  ever  alter  the  nature 
of  it." 

u  I  do  not  desire  to  misrepresent  you, 
Mr.  Rivers,  but  I  never  before  had  an 
opportunity  of  learning  the  exact  nature  of 
the  truth.  To  come  back,  however,  to  your 
repentance :  how  did  you  show  it  ?  By 
pursuing  the  same  line  of  conduct  towards 
Miss  Leigh,  and " 

I  raised  my  hand,  as  if  to  strike  him  in  the 
face — he  retreated  a  step  or  two,  and  said, 

*  This  is  merely  between  ourselves,  I  am 
not  going  to  publish  these  facts  to  the 
world.      But  the  confessional  you  know  — " 

"  Oh  !  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Ryland,  the 
confessional  is  inviolable,  except  when  it 
can    be   made     to   serve   the   purposes   of 
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"  I  do  not  call  my  conduct  revenge,"  he 
replied ;  "  and  to  come  at  once  to  the  point 
at  which  I  have  been  aiming,  I  only  desire 
to  preserve  from  your  polluting  touch,  the 
young,  innocent,  and  beautiful  lady,  towards 
whom  your  ungovernable  passions  are  now 
carrying  you.  Angelica  della  Torre  is,  by 
destination,  and  the  free  vow  of  her  own 
heart,  the  spouse  of  Christ,  and  I  repeat  to 
you,  that  you  shall  not  pollute  her. 

"  You  came  between  me  and  the  only 
woman  I  ever  loved,  and  I  now  have  it  in 
my  power  to  stand  between  you  and  the 
woman  whom  you  pretend  to  love,  and  will 
do  it  even  to  my  own  perdition." 
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I  sprang  forward,  and  seizing  him  by  the 
throat,  dashed  him  back  against  the  hedge, 
saying, 

u  I  will  squeeze  the  soul  out  of  you,  if 
you  do  not  unsay  what  you  have  said.  I 
love  Angelica  della  Torre,  and  I  mean  to 
make  her  my  wife;  and  will  make  her  my 
wife,  though  all  the  miscreant  priests  on 
this  side  hell  should  stand  in  my  way." 

n  Release  me/'  he  said,  as  well  as  he  could 
speak — and  I  did  so,  but  menaced  him  at 
the  same  time,  that  I  would  have  my 
revenge  if  he  did  not  desist  from  his 
undertaking. 
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"Young  man/'  he  said,  "you  may  kill 
me  if  you  please,  but  it  will  avail  you 
nothing.  Look  down  the  road ;  you  see 
there  another  individual  of  my  cloth,  whom 
I  have  stationed  in  our  rear  on  purpose  to 
guard  against  your  violence.  He  is  coming 
towards  us,  but  I  will  motion  him  back. 
Let  me  inform  you,  however,  that  in  his 
pocket  there  is  a  written  statement,  carefully 
sealed,  and  directed  to  Signore  della  Torre — 
which,  should  anything  happen  to  me,  he 
will  deliver  to  him,  and  if  your  own  guilt 
should  not  be  of  a  nature  to  stand  between 
you  and  your  aim,  that  paper  I  promise  you 
will  suffice. 

"  But "  he  continued,  "  if  you  relinquish 
all  designs  upon  that  lady,  I  will  cease  from 
this  moment  to  interfere  with  your  plans  in 
life — nay,  I  will  suffer  a  portion  of  the 
property,  of  which  your  father  deprived  you 
for  your  disobedience,  to  revert  to  you." 

"  You  ought  by  this  time,  Mr.  Ryland,  to 
have     understood     my     character    better. 
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When  my  feelings  are  concerned,  I  make 
little  account  of  wealth ;  therefore,  if  you 
were  to  promise  me  all  the  opulence  of 
which  our  church  swindles  mankind,  I  would 
proceed  steadily  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  my  purpose,  regardless  of  the  whole 
world. 

"  I  repeat  to  you  once  more,  that  Angelica 
della  Torre  shall  be  my  wife,  that  I  will 
subdue  her  prejudices,  that  she  shall  make 
light  of  her  vows,  that  she  shall  yet  set  your 
church  at  defiance,  and  stand  fearlessly  by 
my  side  at  the  altar  of  God,  as  my  bride. 
I  have  her  father's  consent,  and  I  will  have 
hers." 

"  Now,"  he  replied,  "  we  understand  each 
other,  you  affirm  one  thing,  and  I  affirm  the 
reverse.  As  sure  as  we  are  both  living,  you 
shall  never  marry  that  lady.  I  here  bind 
myself  by  a  solemn  oath,  and  I  have  seldom 
been  known  to  fail,  that  I  will  exhaust  all 
the  resources  at  the  command  of  my  order 
in  thwarting  your  design,  and  there  is  no 
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means,  Mr.  Rivers,  not  even  the  stiletto, 
which  I  will  not  employ  to  defeat  you. 

"  As  there  is  no  witness,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  let  you  understand  that  Angelica  della 
Torre  shall  die,  rather  than  become  Mrs. 
Rivers.  If  you  repeat  these  words  to  her 
father,  as  you  may  be  rash  enough  to  do,  I 
will  pledge  the  veracity  of  my  sacred 
character,  that  your  account  is  false  ;  and 
Della  Torre  is  much  too  good  a  son  of  the 
church,  to  believe  your  affirmation  in 
opposition  to  mine.5' 

"  As  you  are  very  frank,  Mr.  Ryland,"  I 
answered,  u  I  will  be  no  less  so.  To 
prevent  all  misunderstanding,  I  will  even 
now,  at  this  hour  of  the  night,  go  to  Mr. 
della  Torre,  and  explain  to  him  my  entire 
situation :  I  will  tell  him  the  story  of 
Lucy,  I  will  give  him  the  history  of  the 
estate  out  of  which  you  have  swindled  me, 
I  will  confess  all  my  misdeeds,  I  will  place 
them  in  their  worst  light  before  his  mind, 
and  I  will  close    the   whole    catalogue   by 
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owning,  that  I  meant  to  strangle  you  this 
night  in  the  rage  and  madness  of  the 
moment.  If  I  did  not  do  so,  it  was  not 
through  fear  of  your  sacerdotal  lacquey, 
whom,  in  my  passion  I  might  have  probably 
served  in  the  same  way — but  that  the  fear 
of  God  came  over,  and  restrained  me ;  so 
now,  Mr.  Ryland,  you  know  what  course  I 
mean  to  pursue,  you  may  join  your  fellow 
conspirator,  and  I  will  go  to  my  task." 

"  Stay,  Mr.  Rivers,"  he  said,  "  once  more 
taking  me  by  the  arm,  "  stay,  I  retract 
what  I  have  said." 

He  looked  imploringly  in  my  face,  and  I 
felt  in  my  heart  the  deep  love  of  my  child- 
hood come  over  me. 

"  I  retract,"  he  continued,  "  all  I  have 
said,  and  will  not  interfere  in  any  illegiti- 
mate way  with  Signora  della  Torre." 

"  That,"  I  replied,  *  will  not  do.  I  know 
that  persons  of  your  profession  make  light 
of  promises  and  oaths  ;  still,  for  the  sake 
of   my  mother,   I   will   trust   you — if  you 
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swear,  here  before  God,  and  in  the  stillness 
of  this  night,  that  you  will  neither  through 
yourself,  nor  through  any  other  person, 
directly  or  indirectly,  or  in  any  manner 
whatever,  attempt  to  dissuade  Angelica 
from  becoming  my  wife." 

"  On  the  other  hand,"  he  said,  "  you  must 
swear  to  me,  that  you  will  not  attempt  to 
reveal  to  Delia  Torre,  or  any  one,  the 
secret  of  my  life." 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  I  will  swear,  but 
you  shall  precede  me,  if  you  please,  in 
taking  the  oath." 

"  Well,  then,"  he  replied,  "  I  will,  so  help 
me  God,  use  no  influence  of  any  kind  to 
persuade  Angelica  to  fulfil  the  vow  she  has 
made  to  the  spirit  of  her  departed  mother, 
but  leave  her  perfectly  free  to  break  it  if 
she  pleases,  and  become  your  wife." 

I  then  repeated,  in  much  the  same  form, 
my  solemn  engagement  and  oath,  not  to 
disclose  to  Delia  Torre,  or  any  other  per- 
son, any  circumstance  whatever  in  the  life 
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of  Ryland,  adding,  that  I  should  regard  this 
oath  as  binding,  only  so  long  as  he  kept  his 
towards  me. 

We  were  both  of  us  then  silent ;  our 
compact  had  been  formed  and  entered  into, 
but  it  was  not  the  compact  of  friendship ;  so 
that  instead  of  terminating  it  with  a  shake 
of  the  hand,  we  exchanged  mutual  looks  of 
stern  defiance,  and,  without  wishing  each 
other  "good  night,"  separated,  and  went 
different  ways. 

When  I  came  to  reflect  on  what  had  just 
taken  place,  I  could  not  feel  greatly  sur- 
prised at  the  information  which  Ryland 
possessed  respecting  my  movements,  seeing 
that  the  women  with  whom  I  had  associated 
belonged  to  his  church ;  auricular  confession 
would  account  for  all.  Nevertheless,  I  was 
greatly  excited,  because  I  could  not  doubt, 
notwithstanding  his  oath,  that  if  he  could 
manage  to  betray  me  without  injury  to 
himself,  he  would  do  it. 

At   the    same   time,  I  could  not  banish 
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the  thought  of  how  happy  I  might  have 
been,  had  I  led  an  upright  life.  The  Arabs 
have  a  proverb,  "  That  curses,  like  fowls, 
come  home  to  roost ; "  and  so,  most 
assuredly,  do  our  sins.  No  action  of  our 
life  is  without  significance.  If  not  good,  it 
is  bad,  and  we  must  inevitably  encounter 
the  consequences  of  it,  not  once  or  twice  in 
our  lives,  but  so  long  as  we  live. 

What  would  I  not  have  given  now,  not 
to  have  my  memory  peopled  with  hateful 
reminiscences.  But,  over  the  past,  as  a 
pagan  poet  observes,  even  heaven  itself  has 
no  power.  The  things  that  have  been, 
must  continue  in  the  category  of  existences 
to  all  eternity.  But  this  does  not  reconcile 
us  to  our  sins,  especially  when  the  fruits  of 
them  flash  on  our  imaginations,  and  are 
converted  as  we  gaze,  into  the  dust  and 
ashes  of  repentance  and  remorse. 
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VI. 


When  I  reached  my  lodgings,  I  found  upon 
my  table  a  letter  from  Elliot,  enclosing  a 
card  of  invitation,  to  what  he  described  as  a 
grand  literary  soiree,  which  was  to  take 
place  the  following  evening.  Coronelli,  he 
told  me,  and  Francesca  had  been  invited, 
from  which  I  might  have  inferred,  that  the 
latter  had  begun  to  think  of  making  her 
appearance  in  the  world. 

Though  I  had  little  taste  for  such  amuse- 
ments, I  resolved  to  go;  and,  accordingly, 
at  the  proper  hour,  was  about  to  start, 
when  Coronelli  came  in,  I  was  happy  to 
observe,  without  Francesca.     I  showed  him 
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Elliot's   note,    upon    which    he   remarked, 

"  Yes,  she  was  indeed  invited,  but 
immediately  declined." 

a  If  she  had  not,"  I  said,  "  you  would,  I 
hope,  have  declined  for  her." 

He  looked  inquiringly  in  my  face,  and 
then  said,  "  You  do  not  blame  me  for  acting 
so ! " 

"  Quite  the  contrary,"  I  replied,  "  If  you 
take  my  advice,  you  will  never  suffer  her  to 
be  under  the  same  roof  with  Elliot.  He 
may  be  all  very  well  for  us  men,  but  I  would 
not  trust  him  with  any  woman  ;  since,  if  he 
could  do  nothing  else,  he  would  be  sure,  by 
his  very  acquaintance,  to  damage  her 
reputation." 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Rivers,  for  being  thus 
frank  with  me.  I  have  formed  the  same 
opinion  of  him.  Yet  he  has  been  useful  to 
me,  and  I  am  not  ungrateful." 

We  then  set  off,  conversing  on  the  same 
subject  by  the  way,  and  in  a  short  time 
reached  our  point  of  destination. 
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It  requires  a  peculiar  genius  to  describe 
great  houses,  and  receptions.  I  have  in  me 
too  much  of  the  nil  admirari  to  succeed  in 
this.  Instead  of  looking  at  the  picturesque 
exterior,  I  amuse  myself  with  endeavouring 
to  get  at  the  moral  of  what  I  see. 

The  rush  of  carriages,  which  came 
thundering  to  the  doorway,  as  if  they 
brought  along  with  them  a  lading  of  heroic 
forms,  and  then,  when  the  doors  were  opened 
by  laced  and  powdered  lacqueys,  gave  forth 
a  wretched  freight  of  littleness  and  insig- 
nificance ;  the  long  flights  of  steps,  with 
brilliant  lamps ;  the  spreading  corridors;  the 
refreshment  rooms,  blazing  with  light,  and 
exhibiting  every  variety  in  form  and  colour, 
of  glass,  and  silver,  and  gold,  with  cakes,  and 
wines,  and  ices,  as  if  designed  for  the  sup- 
per of  the  gods ;  while  they  who  ate  of  them, 
or  bustled  to  and  fro  amid  the  splendour, 
appeared  to  have  been  invested  with  mean- 
ness by  the  wand  of  some  malignant  fairy. 

Here   and  there,  amid    the   crowd,   you 
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beheld  a  few  young  and  beautiful  women, 
dressed  with  taste  and  elegance,  and  moving 
like  goddesses  along  the  floors  of  Olympus ; 
and  occasionally  your  eye  lighted  on  a  man 
worthy  to  be  their  companion,  but  the 
majority  appeared  to  me,  the  mere  chaff  of 
humanity.  Nearly  every  one  seemed  to 
have  come  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
himself.  Most  were  eager  to  cast  their 
cards  into  that  vast  reservoir  of  obscurities, 
in  which  the  myrmidons  of  the  press  fish  for 
names  to  figure  next  morning  in  the 
columns  of  the  fashionable  journals. 

My  first  impulse,  was  to  throw  one  glance 
of  contempt  at  the  whole  crowd,  and  make 
my  escape  at  once.  But  on  studying 
narrowly  the  physiognomies  of  those  around 
me,  I  discovered,  in  nearly  all,  indications  of 
kindly  feeling,  of  wholesome  sympathies,  of 
good,  homely,  fireside  virtues,  which  com- 
manded a  certain  amount  of  respect.  Few 
seemed  remarkable  for  talent;  fewer,  for 
genius ;  and,  perhaps,  none,  for  high  intellect. 
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They  were  the  rank  and  file  of  mankind 
with  a  sprinkling  of  corporals  and  sergeants  ; 
the  generals  must  have  been  somewhere 
else — at  all  events,  I  could  observe  no  trace 
of  their  uniforms. 

Everybody  has  heard  the  anecdote  of 
Diogenes,  who,  when  a  mean-looking,  foolish, 
and  vain  man  had  taken  him  round  his 
magnificent  palace,  covered  with  mirrors 
and  gilding,  filled  with  gorgeous  furniture, 
and  carpeted  by  the  costly  looms  of  Persia, 
turned  round  and  spat  in  his  host's  face, 
observing,  coolly,  that  it  was  the  only 
thing  that  deserved  to  be  treated  so  con- 
temptuously. It  was  well  for  our  host 
that  no  descendant  of  Diogenes  was  present, 
otherwise  the  coarse  pleasantry  of  the 
Sinopean  might  have  been  repeated. 

The  lofty  halls,  the  galleries  covered 
with  pictures,  upon  whose  gilded  frames 
the  light  played  and  quivered  like  sunshine 
amid  burnished  clouds,  the  columns  of 
costly    marble,    the    velvet   hangings,    the 
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painted  ceilings,  the  mirrors,  the  candelabra, 
the  antique  vases,  the  glittering  chandeliers 
throwing  down  floods  of  light  upon  the 
restless  throng,  all  were  indicative  of  taste 
and  grandeur. 

But  the  owner  was  a  poor,  miserable, 
gouty,  discontented,  and  highly  unintel- 
lectual  individual,  who  would  have  been  in 
his  place  behind  a  counter,  or  with  a  drove 
of  bullocks  at  a  fair.  However,  there  he 
stood,  contrasting  painfully  with  the  re- 
dundant magnificence  around  him,  which 
he  owned,  but  knew  not  how  to  value, 
any  more  than  a  blind  proprietor  could 
value  a  gallery  of  pictures. 

What,  in  such  places,  renders  most  men 
ridiculous,  is  the  attempt  to  appear  what 
they  are  not.  They  pay  themselves,  how- 
ever, but  a  bad  compliment,  since  it  proves 
how  very  low  an  estimate  they  make  of 
their  own  real  qualifications. 

Never  did  any  frog  in  the  meadows  take 
more  pains  to  swell   itself  into  an  ox,  than 
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these  worthy  people  to  dilate  themselves 
into  importance.  They  puff,  they  strut, 
they  spread  their  elbows,  in  order  to  take 
up  as  much  space  as  possible  ;  they  turn  up 
their  sharp  noses  into  the  air,  and  try  to 
look  down  on  the  general  ocean  of  mortality 
around  them,  whose  waves,  however,  hiss 
and  bubble  up  to  about  the  same  level,  and 
then  encounter  the  rebuking  law  of  nature, 
murmuring  like  destiny,  H  Hitherto  shall  ye 
rise,  but  no  higher  ;  and  here  shall  the 
effervescence  of  your  self-conceit  be  staid." 
If  I  was  distinguished  at  all  from  my 
ambitious  neighbours,  it  was  by  being 
satisfied  to  be  nobody.  I  had  done  nothing 
to  merit  the  attention  of  the  world,  and, 
therefore,  I  expected  no  attention.  I  had 
discovered  no  new  stars,  invented  no 
musical  instruments,  had  never  breakfasted 
on  an  iceberg  within  the  Arctic  circle,  or 
taken  out  a  patent  for  a  brace  button.  My 
father  had  bored  no  holes  through  granite 
rocks,  nor  had  I  lit  upon  any  new  method 
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of  insuring  men's  heirs  or  properties  against 
flood  or  fire  ;  I  had  covered  no  acres  of 
canvass  with  melo-dramatic  exhibitions  of 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  or  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  or  of  any  creeping  thing  that  ever  crept 
upon  the  earth ;  I  had  emptied  no  quarries, 
in  order  to  pile  up  colossal  representatives 
of  coats,  boots,  and  breeches  ;  and,  if  I  had 
really  begun  to  stain  virgin  paper  with  ink, 
it  was  as  yet  in  a  very  modest  way,  which 
had  excited  no  one's  admiration  or  hatred, 
commiseration  or  love. 

No  star,  therefore,  beyond  the  reach  of 
telescopes,  ever  lay  so  completely  un- 
observed, as  did  my  intellectual  and  moral 
idiosyncracy.  I  moved  about  among  the 
notabilities,  like  a  lay  figure  wearing  a 
certain  amount  of  linen  and  broad-cloth. 
No  one  interrupted — no  one  accosted  me. 
I  was  as  much  at  my  ease  as  a  seaweed  on 
the  surge,  which  rises,  and  falls,  and 
catches  the  light,  and  is  kissed  by  the 
breath  of  heaven  as  if  it  had  all  the  world 
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to  itself,  but  meanwhile  attracts  no  eye, 
and  excites  neither  wonder  nor  contempt. 

Upon  entering  the  refreshment  room,  I 
found  Elliot  in  close  conversation  with 
Ryland  :  this  was  unlucky — the  mere  sight 
of  that  man  seemed  to  turn  my  blood 
into  gall ;  and  when  Elliot,  with  an  insolent 
swagger,  strutted  towards  me,  and  said, 

"  You  know  my  friend  Ryland,  I  find." 
I   replied, 

"  How  do  you  find  that  ?  Has  he  been 
calumniating  me  ?" 

The  priest  turned  on  me  a  fierce  look, 
which,  however,  immediately  died  away, 
and  was  followed  by  a  mild  expression  of 
deprecation. 

"  Why  should  I  calumniate  you,  Mr. 
Rivers  ?"  he  said, 

"  Never  mind,"  I  replied,  "  we  have  come 
here  for  a  particular  purpose,  which  I  sup- 
pose is  to  amuse  ourselves  and  others,  and 
let  us  do  so." 

I  then  went  and  took  a  cup  of  coffee, 
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and  listened  to  the  reproaches  which  Elliot 
addressed  to  Coronelli. 

"  How  is  it  you  are  come  alone  ? "  he 
inquired,  "the  mistress  of  the  house  fully 
expected  the  pleasure  of  the  Signora's 
company  this  evening."  And  so  did  you,  I 
thought ;  but  I  am  glad  you  are  disap- 
pointed. 

Coronelli,  in  a  somewhat  agitated  manner, 
replied,  that  his  little  boy  was  not  quite 
well,  and  his  wife  had  staid  at  home  to 
take  care  of  him. 

We  shortly  afterwards  ascended  to  the 
drawing  room,  where  we  found  a  very 
miscellaneous  company  assembled  ;  among 
which,  according  to  the  custom  in  England, 
there  was  a  small  sprinkling  of  lords  and 
ladies.  The  host  himself  was  not  an 
aristocrat,  though  extremely  wealthy ;  but, 
perhaps,  for  that  very  reason,  had  no  greater 
ambition  in  life  than  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  people  of  title.  By  much  the  same 
passion  was  his  wife  actuated  ;  and  so  they 
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toiled,  and  manouvered,  and  intrigued, 
until  they  had  scraped  together,  as  I  have 
said,  several  members  of  the  aristocracy, 
who,  whatever  airs  they  might  take,  were 
very  glad  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  a  man 
so  opulent  and  so  liberal  in  his  entertain- 
ments as  our  Amphytrion. 

The  house  was  one  of  the  largest  I  had 
yet  entered  in  London  ;  the  spacious  and 
airy  bed  rooms,  stretched  in  one  long  and 
magnificent  suite  to  the  distance  of  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  into  a  pleasant  garden  ; 
the  furniture  was  rich,  very  fine  pictures 
decorated  the  walls,  and  here  and  there,  on 
marble  tables,  were  laid  numerous  articles 
of  curiosity.  Among  volumes  of  poetry,  red 
sea  shells,  and  polished  specimens  of  lava, 
I  found  one  of  my  own  books,  which,  ele- 
gantly bound  in  morocco,  and  thickly 
sprinkled  with  flattering  notes  and  pencil 
marks,  had  been  placed  there  as  a  delicate 
compliment  by  the  lady  of  the  house. 
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VII. 

As  our  entertainers  were  very  hospitable 
people  I  shall  say  no  more  of  them ;  but 
the  company  assembled,  was  one  of  the 
most  motley  congregations  of  incompatible 
individuals  I  ever  saw.  No  one  appeared  at 
his  ease  ;  all  were  wrandering  from  room  to 
room,  in  search  of  something  to  interest  them. 
They,  whose  position  in  society  seemed  to 
give  them  a  right  to  look  down  upon  their 
neighbours,  did  so  with  all  their  hearts ; 
and  others,  who  have  not  this  artificial 
distinction,  made  up  for  it  by  an  abundance 
of    self-conceit,    which    induced    them    to 
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consider  themselves  great  people,  towards 
whom  fortune  had  behaved  very  unkindly. 

Everybody  regarded  those  around  him 
with  a  look  of  defiance,  or  of  suspicion,  as 
if  he  expected  to  have  his  pocket  picked, 
or  his  dignity  invaded.  Most  of  the  women 
gazed  around  with  an  unmeaning  stare ; 
they  would  have  been  glad  to  talk,  or  to 
be  talked  to,  but  it  is  a  peculiarity  in 
denizens,  male  and  female,  of  these  islands, 
to  think  it  ungenteel  to  open  their  mouths, 
so  they  never  acquire  the  habit  of  conversa- 
tion. The  majority,  no  doubt,  have  very 
little  to  say,  but  it  would  be  far  better  to 
say  that  little,  than  to  congeal  their  small 
intellects,  until,  like  icicles  on  the  eaves  of 
a  barn,  they  meet  and  touch,  and  freeze  to 
each  other. 

I  looked,  I  dare  say,  as  savage  as  anyone 
present.  Several  persons  spoke  to  me,  but 
I  answered  briefly  and  passed  on,  glad  to 
be  lost  in  the  crowd,  who  were  all  in  search 
of  amusement,  which  not  one  of  them  found. 
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I  have  said  they  were  a  motley  group,  and 
this  will  easily  be  believed,  when  I  observe, 
that  besides  the  individuals  T  have  already 
mentioned,  there  were  Dwight,  Dr.  Crick, 
and  Mr.  and  Miss  Leigh,  together  with  the 
widow  Mortlake,  and  other  persons  equallv 
respectable  and  interesting. 

Elliot,  who  had  always  an  eye  to  business, 
soon  came  up  to  me,  and  hurried  me  off  to 
introduce  me  to  an  editor.  This  man 
would  have  earned  an  excellent  livelihood, 
had  he  taken  a  caravan,  and  travelled  about 
the  country  to  exhibit  himself  as  a  giant. 
His  face,  with  small  pig's  eyes,  thick,  hard 
lips,  and  seven  noses  piled  on  each  other 
like  the  several  storeys  of  the  tower  of 
Babel,  peered  forth  from  between  masses  of 
hair,  so  red  and  frizzled,  that  they  reminded 
one  of  the  burning  bush  in  the  old 
pictures. 

This  individual,  who  answered  to  the 
appropriate  name  of  Longsides,  believed 
himself  to  be  an  Adonis,  as,  in  fact,  to  some  of 
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the  opposite  sex  he  really  was  ;  at  least  one 
very  young  and  pretty  woman,  neglecting  her 
handsome  lord,  followed  about  this  gigantic 
Caliban  like  his  shadow,  rendered  diminutive 
and  elegant  by  some  slight  of  subtle  magic. 
Towards  me,  this  Titan  was  very  gracious. 
He  had  read  my  last  work,  and  spoke  of  it 
in  nattering  terms,  which,  whether  sincere  or 
not,  touched  the  chords  of  joy  in  my  heart. 
No  author,  I  suspect,  is  proof  against 
praise.  Admire  his  works,  and  you  convert 
his  whole  nature  into  an  instrument,  upon 
which  you  may  play  any  tune  you  please. 
Scarcely  had  I  recovered  from  the  agreeable 
confusion  into  which  I  had  been  thrown  by 
the  smiles  of  one  Aristarchus,  ere  another 
loomed  in  the  distance  ;  Elliot's  hawk's  eye 
detected  him  in  a  moment,  and  taking  me 
by  the  arm,  and  dragging  me  vigorously 
after  him,  he  elbowed  his  way  towards 
this  new  celebrity — a  sour  little  man,  who 
systematically  regarded  all  authors  as 
enemies.      His  was   the    true    Ishmaelitish 
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spirit.  He  had  lifted  his  hand  against  every 
man  who  wrote  books,  and  expected,  that  in 
his  turn,  he  would  do  as  much  for  him. 
There  was  nothing  in  which  he  so  much 
delighted,  as  in  worrying  anything  that 
meddled  with  ink. 

As  I  was  wandering  about  after  these 
interviews,  I  beheld  a  face,  which  in  a 
moment  inspired  me  with  different  feelings — 
it  was  so  sweet,  so  mild,  so  full  of  benignity. 
It  was  that  of  my  friend  Delia  Torre. 

"  Ah  !  Mr.  Rivers,  "  he  exclaimed,  "  I 
came  here  in  search  of  you,  and  when  you 
are  tired  we  will  go  home,  I  have  something 
very  particular  to  say  to  you." 

"  As  to  that,"  I  replied,  "  I  have  long 
been  tired,  so  let  us  go  at  once." 

He  saw  I  was  in  earnest,  and  away  we 
went.  As  soon  as  we  got  into  a  quiet 
street,  he  said, 

"  I  am  going  to  put  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  you,  which  it  is  possible  for  one 
man  to  put  in  another." 
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"  What  is  it  ?"  I  inquired,  "  do  not  trust 
me  too  much :  I  am  a  weak,  wayward, 
erring  young  man." 

"  I  know  you,  Mr.  Rivers,  better,  perhaps, 
than  you  know  yourself.  You  may  have 
been  weak,  wayward  and  erring,  like  most 
other  men  ;  but  you  are  no  longer  so  ;  at 
least,  I  am  about  to  convince  you  that  such 
is  my  opinion  ;  for  I  am  suddenly  called 
away  to  Italy,  and  I  mean  to  leave  my 
daughter  under  your  care." 

I  could  scarcely  speak,  but  stopped 
suddenly  in  the  street,  and  taking  both  his 
hands  in  mine,  I  said, 

"  My  dear  friend,  what  may  happen,  God 
only  knows  ;  but  so  far  as  a  man  may  make 
sure  of  himself,  I  do  make  sure  that  I  shall 
not  betray  my  trust." 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  he  ;  "  besides,  I  give 
you  permission  to  use  your  utmost 
endeavours,  during  my  absence,  to  prevail 
upon  her  to  marry  you.  All  my  right  in 
her  I  relinquish  to  you  now.     She  is  yours, 
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as  far  as  I  can  make  her  so,  and  may  God 
prosper  your  endeavours  to  turn  her  from 
the  purpose  which  is  so  hateful  to  me,  and 
make  her  your  wife. 

"  If  you  succeed,  I  shall  be  altogether 
happy,  for  I  have  looked  upon  poverty 
until  I  have  become  quite  used  to  it.  It 
does  not  frighten  me  in  the  least,  neither  am 
I  at  all  afraid  to  see  Angelica  poor.  My 
only  desire  is  to  see  her  happy,  and  I  think 
she  would  be  so  with  you.  For  myself,  I 
should  like  to  live  with  you,  so  long  as  I  am 
permitted  to  live  at  all.  Angelica  loves  me 
most  dearly,  but  her  mind  is  warped,  I  may 
say  diseased,  and  she  will  break  my  heart 
if  she  should  follow  out  that  plan  which  her 
poor  dear  mother  traced  for  her,  when  she 
knew  not  what  she  did." 

We  found  Angelica  in  extreme  grief,  not 
unmixed  with  terror :  she  probably,  in  some 
sense,  already  loved  me,  but  for  that  very 
reason  dreaded  to  be  left  entirely  under  my 
care.     It    was   her    wish,    and   indeed   her 
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fixed  determination,  to  take  the  veil,  and 
she  therefore  regarded  every  kindly  feeling 
with  which  she  looked  upon  me,  as  an  act 
of  profanation  and  impiety. 

The  world  and  its  notions  were  to  her 
more  than  indifferent;  and,  consequently,  it 
in  no  sense  troubled  her  to  imagine  or  fore- 
see what  people  would  say  about  our  being 
so  much  together ;  for  that  she  cared 
absolutely  nothing  :  all  her  desire  was  to 
stand  well  in  her  own  estimation — to  respect 
herself,  to  reverence  her  vow ;  and,  though 
gentle,  meek,  and  docile,  almost  timid  in 
her  character,  she  could  yet,  when  neces- 
sary, put  forth  an  energy  hardly  to  be 
looked  for  from  a  much  more  powerful 
organization. 

"My  dear  child,"  said  her  father,  "I 
leave  you  under  the  safeguard  of  Mr. 
Rivers's  friendship.  He  has  now  for  a  long 
time  been  to  me  as  a  son,  and  has  indeed 
given  me  proofs  of  more  affection,  than 
many  sons  show  their  fathers. 
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"  He  will  not  fail  me  now.  He  knows 
well  the  value  I  put  upon  you,  and  he  will 
watch  over  you  my  dear,  with  no  less  solici- 
tude than  I  do  myself.  Be  obedient  to  him, 
therefore,  my  child,  as  you  have  always  been 
to  me  :  it  is  not  his  own  authority  that  he 
is  exercising,  but  mine.  You  can  pursue 
your  studies;  and,  on  very  fine  days,  I  wish 
you  would  break  through  your  rule,  and  go 
out  with  him,  for  your  health  is  suffering. 
It  grieves  me  to  notice  that  your  form  is 
attenuated,  and  your  cheek  pale  ;  and  it  is 
not  good  thus  to  sap  the  foundation  of  the 
life  which  God  has  given  you." 

"  How,"  answered  Angelica,  "  am  I  to 
appear  thus  clad  in  the  streets." 

"  Of  that  you  must  not  think,"  replied 
her  father ;  "  when  you  go  out,  you  must 
disguise  yourself  like  a  person  of  this  world. 
The  dress  does  not  change  the  heart ;  but 
I  leave  all  these  things  to  Mr.  Rivers  and 
yourself.  He  will  come  and  go  as  he 
pleases  ;  he  will  provide  for  you  and  Bar- 
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bara  all  that  may  be  necessary  ;  and  he  will 
give  me  an  account  every  week  of  your 
health,  of  your  studies,  and  of  whatever 
else  concerns  you  both." 
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VIII. 

When  it  became  necessary  for  Angelica  to 
take  leave  of  her  father,  she  sank  back  at 
once  into  the  child,  and  kissed  him,  and 
clung  about  him  as  though  he  had  been 
going  to  execution:  she  besought  him  to 
take  her  with  him  ;  and  repeated  a  hundred 
times,  that  if  he  left  her,  they  should  never 
meet  again ;  she  said,  she  had  a  presentiment 
that  this  would  be  the  case,  and  that  her 
heart  would  break  if  it  should  be  so. 

u  My  dear  Angelica,"  answered  Delia 
Torre,  "  we  are  not  to  arraign  the  decisions 
of  providence.  I  tell  you  it  is  impossible  you 
should   go   with   me.     Everything   in   this 
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world  is  to  be  done  with  money,  and  all  that 
Mr.  Rivers  and  I  have  between  us,  will 
barely  suffice  to  enable  me  to  go  to  Venice, 
and  to  support  you  while  I  am  there. 

"  Should  God  prosper  me,  I  may  return 
in  different  circumstances  ;  but  be  persuaded 
now  my  child,  that  your  father  would  not 
leave  you  in  a  strange  land,  even  with  so 
dear  a  friend  as  this,  did  he  possess  the 
means  of  acting  otherwise." 

While  speaking  thus,  his  eyes  glanced  over 
the  walls,  now  completely  bare  of  pictures, 
and  over  the  furniture,  which  was  so  poor 
and  scanty,  that  it  would  not  have  fetched 
five  pounds. 

On  coming  to  England,  he  had  purchased, 
for  a  small  sum,  the  lease  of  the  old  house ; 
living  in  which,  was,  consequently,  cheaper 
than  lodgings';  and  besides,  he  was  willing  to 
make  some  sacrifice,  that  Angelica  might 
enjoy  the  solitude  she  above  all  things 
coveted. 

When  Delia  Torre  had  departed,  I  felt 
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my  heart  tremble  at  my  position.  Not 
many  years  before,  I  should  have  rejoiced 
to  be  thrown  into  such  circumstances  with 
Angelica;  but  I  now  felt,  that  it  was  good 
and  desirable  to  live  with  her  under  her 
father's  eye.  Not  that  in  my  most  secret 
soul  I  meditated  anything  against  her 
peace,  but  that  I  had  discovered  by  sad 
experience,  I  could  not  trust  my  reason  or 
my  sense  of  duty  when  my  passions  were 
inflamed. 

If  Angelica  had  made  a  vow,  so  had  I  : 
this  was,  to  look  upon  her  as  a  thing 
sacred,  till  her  father's  return.  I  even 
feared  to  make  use  of  the  privilege  he  had 
given  me,  of  seeking  to  inspire  her  with 
love,  lest,  by  so  doing,  I  should  disturb  the 
order  of  my  own  ideas,  and  forget  what  I 
owed  to  her  and  myself. 

Had  I  known  Angelica  as  I  knew  her 
afterwards,  I  might  have  spared  myself  all 
these  perplexities  and  apprehensions.  She 
was  gentle  indeed,  but  on  the  subject  of  her 
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duty  towards  heaven,  she  was  altogether 
inflexible ;  I  might  have  been  with  her  for 
ever  with  impunity.  She  was  a  person 
against  whom  it  was  impossible  to  meditate 
evil.  Something  like  the  sacredness  of 
death  surrounded  her,  making  her  beauty 
unearthly,  though  her  form  was  the  most 
magnificent,  and  her  face  the  most  loving, 
I  have  ever  seen. 

For  several  days  after  her  father  had  left, 
we  did  nothing  but  talk  of  him,  she  con- 
tending with  tears  and  sobs,  that  she  should 
never  see  him  more,  and  I  seeking  to 
dissipate  these  fancies,  which  appeared  to  be 
much  weakened  when  we  had  received  his 
first  letter,  written  in  a  very  cheerful  spirit, 
and  dated  from  Paris.  I  now  wrote  all  day 
in  my  own  lodgings,  after  which  I  went  to 
dine  with  Angelica.  Our  fare,  it  may  easily 
be  presumed  was  very  simple,  but  sitting 
and  eating  thus  together,  necessarily  ren- 
dered us  familiar. 

By    degrees,    I    prevailed    upon   her    to 
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venture  out  for  a  walk.  The  first  time  we 
crossed  the  threshold  together  was  on  a 
bright,  moonlight,  frosty  night ;  the  streets 
were  dry  and  clean  as  in  summer.  Angelica 
was  wrapped  in  a  thick,  warm  cloak,  the 
hood  of  which  she  drew  over  her  head,  so  as 
to  conceal  as  much  as  possible  her  face.  We 
walked  briskly  to  keep  ourselves  warm  ;  but 
as  we  passed  along,  Angelica  could  not 
resist  gazing  now  in  one  direction,  now  in 
another,  as  the  marvellous  spectacle  of 
London  presented  itself  to  her  eyes. 

Instead  of  diving  through  the  narrow 
streets,  I  went  down  at  once  into  Piccadilly, 
and  turned  up  Regent  Street,  my  object 
being  to  take  her  into  the  Regent's  Park, 
and  afterwards  to  Primrose  Hill.  I  would 
have  given  much  to  be  able  to  describe  the 
sensations  and  ideas  of  Angelica  during  this, 
her  first  walk  in  London.  We  move  about 
through  this  mighty  city,  until  we  become 
by  familiarity  insensible  to  its  grandeur,  to 
its     vastness,    to    all    the    contrivances    of 
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civilization  for  rendering  it  safe,  agreeable, 
and  healthy.  In  Angelica's  case  it  was 
altogether  different. 

When  we  came  to  where  Oxford  Street 
intersects  Regent  Street,  we  stood  still  for  a 
moment  to  gaze  at  the  rows  of  lamps, 
stretching  and  flashing  in  interminable 
avenues  towards  the  East,  and  towards  the 
West,  towards  the  North,  and  towards  the 
South.  With  the  simplicity  of  a  child, 
Angelica  asked  me  if  the  city  had  no  end, 
though  she  had  hitherto  seen  but  as  much 
of  it,  as  could  be  traversed  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  When  I  told  her  that  around  us 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  human  hearts  lay 
at  that  moment  palpitating  beneath  the 
moon,  she  made  no  answer,  but  held  my  arm 
more  firmly,  as  if  conscious  how  much  in 
that  mighty  multitude  she  needed  my 
protection ;  and  we  passed  on. 

We  then  walked  up  Portland  Place,  and 
entered  the  Regent's  Park,  moving  along 
the  terraces  towards  Gloucester  Gate. 
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Had  the  trees  been  in  leaf,  Angelica's 
surprise  and  pleasure  would  probably  have 
been  greater :  as  it  was,  she  stopped 
several  times  to  gaze  at  the  Park,  and 
expressed  her  wonder,  that  a  forest  of 
which  she  could  not  see  the  end,  should 
thus  be  inclosed,  as  she  expressed  it,  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  city.  I  told  her  it  was  not 
exactly  so,  for  that  we  were  now  on  the 
verge  of  the  country,  and  that  a  series  of 
low,  beautiful  hills,  some  of  them  crested 
with  edifices,  marked  the  furthest  advances 
of  London  in  that  direction.  I  had  scarcely, 
till  now,  formed  a  correct  idea  of  Angelica's 
height ;  she  was  nearly  as  tall  as  myself,  and 
her  face,  into  which  the  north  wind,  which 
was  then  blowing,  had  thrown  a  strong 
colour,  appeared  literally  glowing  with 
vitality.  She  had  now  begun  to  lisp  a  little 
bad  English,  and  often  laughed  at  her  own 
blunders. 

When  we  had  left   the  Park,  and  were 
passing  the  York  and  Albany,  I  felt  myself 
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seized  roughly  by  the  arm,  and  turning 
round,  was  not  a  little  displeased  to  see 
Elliot  and  Crick,  standing  before  me. 
Angelica,  with  something  like  the  instinct  of 
an  Oriental,  drew  the  hood  completely  over 
her  face,  and  turned  away,  upon  which 
Elliot,  in  a  whisper  intended  to  be  heard 
by  her,  said  to  me, 

"  What  a  magnificent  girl ! " 

My  reply  was,  that  I  could  not  then 
stay  to  talk  with  them ;  and  so  I  was  on 
the  point  of  wishing  them  good  evening, 
when  he  observed, 

u  But  we  have  business  with  you,  and 
were  now  making  our  way  towards  your 
lodgings." 

"  Whatever  that  business  may  be,"  I 
answered, "  it  is  impossible  I  should  attend 
to  it  now  ;  therefore,  I  must  wish  you  good 
night,  gentleman." 

"  Just  so,"  exclaimed  Dr.  Crick,  u  but  you 
had  better  see  me  in  the  morning,  as 
something  very  unpleasant  has  happened." 

g  3 
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I  was  afraid  to  hear  any  more,  lest  they 
should  introduce  the  subject  of  Miss  Leigh, 
and  that  Angelica,  imperfect  as  her 
knowledge  of  our  language  was,  might 
understand  them. 

A  wish  crossed  my  mind,  that  I  had 
never  taught  her  English.  However,  I 
immediately  left  these  uncomfortable  per- 
sons and  walked  on  towards  Primrose  Hill. 
When  we  had  got  clear  of  them,  Angelica 
inquired,  who  those  men  were.  She  told  me 
what  I  had  not  observed,  that  they  had 
passed  us  twice  in  the  Park,  and  that  the 
taller  of  the  two  had  stared  at  her  quite 
rudely  as  he  went  by. 

Probably  then,  the  pretext  of  business 
was  made,  in  the  hope  of  catching  a 
glimpse  of  Angelica's  face  under  the  lamp ; 
but  Mr.  Elliot  so  far  was  disappointed.  I 
felt  as  if  I  could  have  struck  him  for  even 
attempting  to  look  at  her.  With  these 
feelings,  it  may  seem  strange  that  I  took 
her  out,  but  I  was  sure  that  her  eyes  would 
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not  wander  to  any  man's  face,  and  that  she 
would  experience  no  pleasure  in  being 
gazed  at.  The  habitual  temper  of  her  soul 
removed  her  from  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
this.  I  felt  certain,  that  whatever  sentiment 
she  had  for  our  sex  was  concentrated  on 
me ;  but  I  was  not  at  all  convinced  that 
this  feeling  would  ever  be  such  as  I  wished 
to  inspire  her  with. 
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IX. 


As  we  issued  from  the  streets  to  enter  upon 
Primrose  Hill,  we  heard  far  down  on  the 
terrace  to  the  left,  an  Italian  boy  grinding 
a  barrel-organ.  Angelica  stopped  mechanic- 
ally, and  looked  round  in  the  direction  of 
the  music  ;  it  was  full  of  reminiscences  of 
home,  of  childhood  and  early  youth  beneath 
southern  skies.  In  her  own  land,  the  notes 
would  have  diffused  themselves  merrily 
through  the  air,  adapted  by  genial  warmth 
to  receive  and  absorb  them.  Music  seems 
at  home  in  Italy,  where  it  connects  itself 
naturally  with  the  scent  of  orange  trees, 
with  blue  skies,  and  that  volcanic  languor 
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which  imparts  so  voluptuous  an  influence  to 
the  night  breeze  ;  whereas  here,  in  the  cold 
north,  the  sounds  appear  to  force  their  way 
with  harsh  and  sharp  concussions  through 
the  congealed  atmosphere. 

Without  making  any  observations  to  each 
other,  we  walked  down  towards  the  dreamy 
boy,  who,  with  a  slouching  attitude  and 
eyes  half  closed,  stood  under  a  lamp,  pour- 
ing forth  upon  the  frosty  air  "  Ah !  dolce 
guida  me."  In  all  likelihood,  his  thoughts 
were  far  away  amid  the  warm  vallies  of 
Tuscany,  or  the  chestnut  forests  of  the 
Appenines. 

When  Angelica  spoke  to  him,  with 
infinite  sweetness,  in  his  own  language,  he 
started  as  from  a  trance,  and  exclaimed, 
€f  Ah  !  Madonna,  I  bless  your  appearance.'' 

He  did  not  ask  for  anything ;  the  big 
round  tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  as  well  as  in 
Angelica's. 

"  Give  him  something,  Mowbray,"  she 
said,  "  for  the  sake  of  our  dear  Italy." 
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She  then  asked  him,  how  he  fared  in  this 
strange  land ;  and  the  boy  answered  in  the 
most  ingenuous  manner,  that,  upon  the 
whole,  people  were  very  kind  to  him  ;  and 
that  he  was  already  able  to  save  money  for 
the  purpose  of  returning  home,  where  he 
hoped,  he  said,  to  build  himself  a  cottage 
in  the  mountains,  and  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  life  among  his  kindred.  We  then 
wished  him  good  night ;  and  as  we  entered 
the  fields  heard  him  resume  his  labours, 
addressing  the  rich  harmonies  of  the  south 
to  the  comfortable  and  wealthy  barbarians 
in  the  drawing  rooms,  who  sat  before  a 
blazing  fire,  with  their  feet  buried  in  the 
soft  hearth  rug,  while  a  descendant,  perhaps, 
of  Scipio,  Sylla,  or  Catiline  stood  in  the 
biting  wind,  awakening  Ausonian  airs  for 
their  entertainment. 

At  length  we  stood  on  the  top  of  Primrose 
Hill,  which  for  a  wonder  we  had  all  to 
ourselves.  Around  us  the  grass  covered 
thickly    with    hoar    frost,    suggested     the 
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idea,  that  our  mother  earth  was  sleeping 
beneath  a  vast  coverlet,  embroidered  with 
seed  pearls.  Upon  these  the  moon  now 
poured  down  her  milky  radiance,  filling  all 
heaven  with  splendour,  and  clothing  the 
landscape  with  surpassing  beauty. 

Thickly  sprinkled  among  trees  and 
houses  rose  jets  of  golden  flame,  which 
towards  the  south  were  multiplied  until 
they  looked  like  the  coruscations  of  a  sea 
of  indescribable  splendour,  from  forth  whose 
stupendous  bosom  issued  a  sound,  which 
reverberated  through  the  atmosphere  in 
prolonged  and  sublime  monotony.  Towards 
the  left  arose  wooded  heights,  where  the 
eye  discovered,  between  leafless  trees,  lights 
streaming  from  chambers  in  which  every 
variety  of  happiness  and  misery  was 
probably  enshrined. 

As  we  stood  gazing  on  this  prospect,  a 
sound,  which  appeared  just  at  our  feet, 
made  Angelica  start  and  clasp  my  arm  in 
terror.     This    was   the   roar   of  the   lions, 
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which,  in  her  life,  she  had  never  heard 
before. 

'*  What  is  that  ?"  she  inquired,  with  un- 
feigned terror, 

"  It's  only  the  lions,"    I  replied. 

"  Lions,"  she  exclaimed,  "  are  there  lions 
in  England  ?  what  if  they  should  issue 
from  the  wood  and  devour  us." 

I  then  explained,  that  the  pretty  grounds 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  were  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  in  which  numbers  of  wild  beasts 
were  carefully  kept  for  the  amusement  and 
instruction  of  the  people.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject, she  asked  me  more  questions  than  I 
shall  repeat  here.  The  idea  seemed  per- 
fectly new  to  her ;  and  she  made  me 
promise,  that,  on  the  very  first  fine  day,  I 
would  take  her  to  see  those  strange  animals. 
On  our  return,  we  entered  the  Park  by  the 
Avenue  Road  Gate,  and  proceeding  along 
Hanover  and  Cornwall  Terraces,  went  out 
at  Portland  Place,  and  returned  home  to 
supper. 
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It  seemed  to  me,  that  by  this  single  walk 
Angelica's  mind  had  been  rendered  more 
terrestrial.  Hitherto  she  had  asked  me  few 
questions  about  London  or  its  inhabitants  ; 
the  absolute  seclusion  in  which  she  lived 
having  almost  excluded  the  consciousness 
that  she  was  the  dweller  in  a  great  city ; 
but  now  that  she  had  mixed,  in  some  sense, 
with  its  people,  had  gazed  at  their  dwellings, 
and  obtained  an  idea  of  some  of  their 
amusements,  she  longed  to  know  more, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
assailed  me,  while  I  smoked,  with  incessant 
questions  about  my  countrymen  and 
countrywomen. 

As  our  time  was  at  our  own  disposal,  I 
seldom  left  till  considerably  past  eleven,  and 
this  night  the  clock  had  struck  twelve 
before  I  could  appease  the  awakened 
curiosity  of  my  young  bride  of  heaven. 

Next  morning,  I  called  on  Dr.  Crick, 
and,  as  I  anticipated,  heard  a  long  story 
about  Miss  Leigh,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
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unpleasant  circumstances  in  which  she  was 
placed,  had  hitherto  resisted  all  their  arts  to 
betray  her  into  further  misery.  Elliot 
wished  to  make  it  understood  that  I  was 
responsible  for  the  anxieties  that  now  beset 
her,  and  Dr.  Crick  affected  to  believe  it. 
When  I  supposed  myself  to  have  convinced 
him  to  the  contrary,  I  went  away ;  but 
without  expressing  my  intention  to  call  on 
Miss  Leigh,  and  however  difficult  and  pain- 
ful might  be  the  undertaking,  to  warn  her 
against  the  designs  of  her  friends. 

She  received  me  far  more  quietly  than  I 
had  expected,  and  listened  patiently,  though 
with  many  tears,  to  the  history  I  gave  her 
of  what  had  taken  place.  She  then  told  me, 
it  was  her  intention  to  travel  for  some 
months  on  the  continent,  in  company  with 
a  young  cousin  of  hers  who  had  recently 
been  married  to  a  Pole.  To  my  great 
surprise,  my  respect  for  her  was  increased 
by  this  interview ;  grief  had  improved  her 
character,  and  compelled  her,  perhaps  for 
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the  first  time  in  her  life,  to  reflect  on  her 
duties  both  to  herself  and  others. 

She  intreated  me  earnestly  to  believe, 
that  in  spite  of  appearances  her  love  for  me 
had  not  been  feigned,  but  that  she  had 
begun  to  grow  fond  of  me  when  it  was  too 
late.  The  reasons  why  she  should  not  have 
done  so,  the  sophistry  of  passion  had 
enabled  her  for  a  while  to  keep  out  of  sight, 
but  now,  she  said,  she  could  not  blame  me 
for  leaving  her,  as  she  was  altogether 
unworthy  of  the  slightest  kindness  from 
me. 

This  interview  took  place  in  her  boudoir, 
where  I  had  so  often  sat  with  her  in  happy 
days  gone  by;  happy  to  me — and  sometimes, 
perhaps,  happy  to  her,  though  they  must 
have  been  poisoned  by  the  secret  she  con- 
cealed in  her  bosom. 

As  she  sat  before  me  invested  with  all 
her  witcheries  and  allurements,  I  could  not 
even  then  wonder,  that  I  had  been  so 
completely  subdued  by  them.       Her    figure 
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was  pre-eminently  beautiful ;  her  bosom 
and  shoulders  were  snowy  and  exquisitely 
formed,  and  her  features  full  of  sweetness, 
though  deprived  of  their  poetry  by  a  too 
strong  expression  of  voluptuousness.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  rich  morning  gown,  which, 
opening  slightly  in  front,  showed  a  portion 
of  her  graceful  neck  ;  and  her  hands  and 
arms  as  they  came  forth  from  beneath  the 
muslin,  looked  beautiful  beyond  description. 
Her  magnificent  hair,  plaited  into  many 
tresses,  was  disposed  with  classical  taste 
about  her  head,  and  her  large  eyes  moist 
with  tears,  seemed  like  those  of  Carlo 
Dolce's  Madonnas. 

At  the  close  of  our  interview,  she  held 
out  her  hand  to  me,  and  stood  evidently 
expecting  I  should  kiss  her.  This  was  more 
than  I  could  resist ;  I  therefore  bent  towards 
her,  and  for  the  last  time  pressed  those  lips 
to  mine  in  compassion,  which  I  had  so  often 
pressed  in  deep  love. 

Men  of  the  world  will  perhaps  smile  if  I 
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add,  that  my  eyes  at  this  parting  were  not 
dry.  I  had  loved,  deeply  loved  this  woman, 
and  with  me,  whatever  I  have  loved  will 
probably  retain  over  my  heart  a  certain 
influence  for  ever. 

I  felt  that  I  had  performed  a  duty  ;  and 
in  return  for  having,  though  unwillingly, 
aided  in  degrading  her  before,  I  now  aided 
in  preserving  her.  I  did  not  part  from  her, 
in  fact,  until  she  had  given  me  a  solemn 
pledge,  that  no  consideration  on  earth, 
neither  shame,  nor  fear,  nor  any  other 
motive  should  induce  her  to  plunge  into 
the  abyss  of  guilt,  into  which  her  profligate 
and  perfidious  lover  sought  to  betray  her. 
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On  my  return,  I  found  at  my  lodgings  a 
visitor,  whose  presence  excited  in  me  the 
greatest  possible  surprise.  This  was  Mrs. 
Wilmot  Smith,  who  was  sitting  alone  by  a 
small  dingy  fire  in  Mrs.  Roberts'  little 
parlour,  crying  as  if  her  very  heart  would 
break. 

"What  is  the  matter,  dear  Madam?"  I 
exclaimed,  "  do  tell  me  !  I  will  do  anything 
for  you,  anything  in  the  world  for  the  sake 
of  your  excellent  husband." 

As  I  spoke,  she  went  on  crying,  and  could 
not  for  some  time  answer,  because  sobs 
choked  her  utterance. 
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In  spite  of  this,  sorrow  had  imparted  to 
her  face  a  strange  beauty.  As  the  large 
tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  she  seemed 
transformed  into  a  grand  Niobe,  with  an 
expression  of  exalted  purity  and  matronly 
tenderness. 

At  length,  when  she  had  somewhat 
repressed  her  feelings,  she  informed  me,  that 
her  husband  had  been  arrested  the  day 
before ;  and  that  having  spent  a  whole  night 
in  a  sponging  house,  he  was  now  in  White- 
cross  Street  prison. 

"  Why  how  is  this,"  I  said,  f  I  thought 
you  were  in  comfortable  circumstances  ?" 

u  And  so  we  were,"  replied  she,  "  but  he 
became  security  for  a  friend,  who  has 
disappeared,  and  left  poor  dear  Wilmot 
liable  for  what  it  is  impossible  he  should 
pay.  I  have  just  come  from  Whitecross 
Street.  He  is  very  anxious  to  see  you,  Mr. 
Rivers,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  incon- 
venient  " 

"  Don't     talk     of    inconvenience,     dear 
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Madam/'  said  I,  interrupting  her,  "  let  us 
go  at  once, — yet  stay,  you  seem  faint  and 
fatigued." 

I  rang  the  bell,  and  then  ran  out  to 
meet  Mrs.  Roberts,  whom  I  heard  on  the 
kitchen  stairs,  and  told  her  to  bring  in 
some  biscuits  and  wine. 

Poor  Mrs.  Smith  !  it  had  never  occurred 
to  her  that  she  was  faint  from  hunger, 
because  she  had  not  tasted  anything  since 
the  previous  day.  Still,  she  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  eat  a  mouthful,  though  she 
drank  the  wine.  We  then  set  out,  and  at 
the  first  stand  I  called  a  cab,  that  as  little 
time  as  possible  might  be  lost. 

When  we  arrived,  I  found  Smith  among 
the  other  prisoners,  walking  to  and  fro  in  a 
large  court.  No  one  spoke  to  him,  and  he 
spoke  to  no  one,  but  kept  his  fierce,  dark 
eyes  fixed  stedfastly  on  the  ground.  In 
manners,  if  not  in  heart,  he  was  something 
of  a  stoic ;  yet,  when  his  wife  and  I 
approached  him,  I  could  perceive  a  strange 
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twitching  and  contortion  of  the  muscles  of 
his  face,  as  if  he  were  striving  to  master 
some  very  painful  emotion. 

u  Well,  Rivers,"  he  said,  "  this  is  rather 
a  contrast  with  our  snug  little  parlour  in 
Holloway,  isn't  it?  And  here  is  poor 
Bessie,"  he  added,  lowering  his  voice  and 
trying  to  keep  it  firm,  "  here  is  poor  Bessie 
over  head  and  ears  in  grief." 

She  was  indeed  in  grief,  and  forgetting 
the  crowds  around  her,  she  threw  herself 
into  his  arms,  and  hiding  her  face  on  his 
breast,  sobbed  in  the  deepest  agony. 
Instead  of  repressing  her,  he  patted  her  on 
the  shoulder,  saying, 

"  Never  mind,  old  girl,  our  friend  Rivers 
here  will  manage,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  get 
me  out  of  this  ;  only  you  must  not  come 
here  love,  but  stay  at  home  with  the 
children." 

"  Oh !  I  can't,  Wilmot,"  she  answered, 
"  I  must  come  here.     Susan  will  take  care 
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of  the  children.  I  must,  I  must,  be  with 
you."     And  then  she  hid  her  face  again. 

In  prisons,  people  are  used  to  this  sort 
of  scenes,  and  therefore  nobody  took  any 
notice  of  us.  Everybody  there  had  his  own 
grief  to  struggle  with,  his  own  shame  to 
subdue,  and  went  to  and  fro  as  if  very  little 
inclined  to  observe  anything  external.  By 
the  application  of  a  little  cash,  I  found 
means  to  retire  with  my  friend  to  a 
separate  room,  where  I  learned  the  whole 
extent  of  his  misfortune.  The  sum  was  not 
very  great — only  fifty-three  pounds ;  though 
at  the  moment  it  might  as  well  have  been 
fifty-three  thousand,  for  we  had  neither  of 
us  any  money,  I  mean  any  sum  worth 
speaking  of ;  and  then  there  was  Angelica, 
for  whom  I  had  undertaken  to  provide  in 
her  father's  absence. 

However,  the  first  thing  now  to  be 
thought  of  was  Wilmot's  liberation.  Poor 
Mrs.    Smith    rose    every    moment    in   my 
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estimation ;  her  grief  had  bewildered  her, 
she  could  not  think,  she  could  not  reason, 
she  could  not  for  a  moment  reflect  upon  the 
future,  she  could  only  love.  Smith  noticed 
the  expression  of  countenance  with  which  I 
regarded  her,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand  he 
squeezed  it  heartily,  and  then  stooping 
towards  me,  whispered  softly, 

"  Rivers,  I  shall  never  forget  that  look, 
it  revealed  to  me  what  a  noble  fellow  you 
are.  I  will  trust  Bessie  with  you,  by  night 
or  by  day,  and  if  you  know  me  at  all,  you 
must  know  I  could  do  no  more  if  you  were 
an  Archangel.  In  prison  or  out,  in  poverty 
or  in  riches,  she  is  all  in  all  to  me.  I  have 
my  weaknesses  like  other  men,  I  covet  fame, 
I  should  like  to  stand  well  with  my  fellow 
creatures,  but  by  God,  Rivers,  that  woman 
who  sits  there,  is  more  to  me  than  all  the 
world  besides,  and  I  would  rather  lie  here 
and  perish,  than  that  the  least  harm  should 
befall  a  hair  of  her  head." 
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Mrs.  Smith  was  too  much  absorbed  at  the 
moment  by  the  agony  of  her  own  feelings 
to  hear  these  words  of  her  husband,  but  it 
struck  me,  that  all  my  sensual  and  fugitive 
love,  all  the  pleasures  I  had  ever  known, 
were  poor,  and  mean,  and  base,  compared 
with  this  holy  feeling  between  man  and 
wife ;  and  in  the  depths  of  my  soul,  I  made  a 
vow — to  taste  that  love  or  none.  After  a 
considerable  pause, 

"  You  must  allow  Mr.  Rivers  to  manage 
this  matter,  Bessie,"  said  Smith,  in  a  kind 
and  coaxing  tone  ;  "  you  must  not  come  here 
love  more  than  you  can  help,  for  you  see 
by  what  sort  of  people  we  are  surrounded  ; 
and  I  don't  like  them  even  to  look  upon 
your  face." 

"They  shan't  see  my  face,"  answered 
Bessie,  "I'll  mask  it  in  love  for  you,  so 
that  it  shall  seem  lifeless  and  stupid,  and 
not  worth  anybody's  looking  at — but,  indeed 
Wilmot,  I  must  come  here,  for  if  you  kept 
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me  away  I  should  go  mad,  and  kill  our 
children  or  myself,  or  do  something  else 
which  would  make  you  miserable  for  life." 

"  Well,  well,  love,"  he  answered,  "  it  shall 
be  as  you  please;  and  to  speak  the  truth,  I 
shall  sit  in  darkness  while  you  are  absent. 
Come  then,  Bessie,  and  bring,  as  you  have 
always  brought,  sunshine  and  gladness  to 
my  soul." 

I  now  broke  in  upon  this  affectionate 
dialogue,  and  turned  my  friend's  thoughts 
into  a  new  channel,  by  asking  him  whether 
he  supposed  he  could  anyhow  raise  twenty 
pounds.  He  answered,  that  he  had  no 
doubt  he  could,  but  that  would  be  the 
utmost. 

I  then  took  Mrs.  Smith  along  with  me 
and  left.  T  had  I  knew  some  few  pounds 
at  home ;  and  by  working  very  hard  had 
made  a  considerable  way  with  my  new  book. 
Having  driven  to  Hollo  way,  and  left  the 
mother  with  her  children,  I  went  off  imme- 
diately to  my  publishers,  taking  along  with 
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me  all  the  manuscript  that  was  ready.  I 
intended  to  explain  the  situation  in  which 
I  was  placed,  and  to  intreat  him  to  advance 
me  upon  that  security  the  sum  which 
would  be  necessary  for  Smith's  liberation. 

But  I  came  too  late ;  he  had  left  for  his 
country  house,  and  would  not,  I  was  told, 
be  in  town  next  day.  Learning  that  his 
mansion  stood  near  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  I  hastened  to  the  Paddington 
station,  and  by  the  help  of  steam,  was  soon 
at  his  residence. 

There  would  be  no  advantage  in  descri- 
bing our  interview ;  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
say,  that  he  made  several  excuses,  such  as, 
that  advancing  money  was  contrary  to  the 
rule  of  the  house,  and  so  on — in  one  word, 
he  refused. 

Intensely  disgusted  and  humiliated,  I 
returned  to  the  railway  station,  and  when 
the  train  came  up,  jumped  into  it,  scarcely 
knowing  what  I  did.  The  night  was  dark 
and  cold,  and   most  persons  in  the  carriage 
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wrapped  themselves  close,  and  lay  back  in  a 
sort  of  torpid  state,  drowsily  longing  for 
their  release  at  Paddington. 

By  degrees,  two  persons  in  the  further 
corner  conversing  in  whispers,  roused  and 
attracted  my  attention  ;  they  were  Dr. 
Crick  and  she  whom  I  have  called  my 
servile  Cleopatra ;  it  was  clear  they  had 
not  noticed  me,  for  they  turned  no  glances 
in  my  direction.  Ann  looked  thin  and  pale. 
as  if  just  risen  from  a  sick  bed  ;  and  there 
was  besides  an  air  of  >adness,  I  alnu^t 
thought  of  remorse,  diffused  over  her  coun- 
tenance. The  doctor  talked  to  her  in  a 
very  earnest  and  animated  way,  but  in  so 
low  a  tone,  that  I  could  not  catch  the  least 
glimpse  of  his  logic — what  he  said,  how- 
ever, appeared  to  produce  no  conviction. 
She  lay  back  by  his  side  gloomy  and  list- 
less, as  if  at  once  weary  of  herself  and  of  him. 

Presently,  the  doctor's  roving  eye 
alighted  upon  me,  and  he  immediately 
assumed  a  cheerful  aspect,  though  in  spite 
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of  his  experience  I  thought  he  blushed  a 
little,  while  he  exclaimed, 

"  Ah !  Rivers,  so  you  have  been  in  the 
country,  just  as  I  have  :  it  is  rather  a  bad 
time  of  year  for  flying  about  the  world  : 
but  business  I  suppose  ? " 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

u  Just  so,"  he  said  ;  then  addressing  his 
next  neighbour,  he  politely  requested  him 
to  change  places  with  me.  Ann  would 
have  been  very  glad  if  I  had  refused,  but 
not  caring  exactly  where  I  sat,  and  being 
in  a  state  of  extreme  ferocity  with  all 
mankind,  I  went  over  in  the  most  cynical 
manner,  and  planted  myself  close  by  the 
doctor. 

The  girl  extended  towards  me  her  hand, 
now  white  and  thin,  and  I  shook  it  heartily 
for  "  auld  lang  syne."  She  then  seemed  to 
squeeze  herself  further  up  into  the  corner, 
drew  her  bonnet  over  her  face,  and  buried 
it  as  far  as  possible  in  her  shawl.  By  the 
heaving  of   her  breast,  I  could  not  doubt 
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she  was  shedding  tears — bitter  tears,  and 
endeavouring  to  repress  sobs  which  would 
not  be  repressed.  At  length  she  said  to  the 
doctor, 

u  Change  places  with  Mr.  Rivers,  I  have 
something  to  say  to  him," 

"Just  so,"  replied  her  imperturbable 
lover,  and  complied  at  once  with  her 
desire. 

I  never  could  be  wholly  indifferent  to  any- 
one's sorrows,  least  of  all  to  a  woman's,  and 
still  less  to  those  of  a  woman  whom  I  might 
almost  be  said  to  have  loved. 

"  Well,  Ann,"  I  said,  «  What  has  been  the 
matter  with  you  ?  You  appear  very  much 
changed  since  I  last  saw  you.  Have  you 
been  ill  ?  or  how  is  this  ?" 

Instead  of  replying,  she  took  my  hand  in 
her's  and  pressed  it  convulsively,  while  her 
whole  frame,  as  I  could  distinctly  feel, 
trembled  violently.  At  length,  when  she 
could  command  a  little  composure,  she 
answered, 
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u  I  have  been  very  ill  indeed,  Mr.  Rivers, 
and  I  am  so  yet." 

She  then  added,  in  an  earnest  and 
beseeching  tone, 

w  May  I  call  at  your  lodgings  ?  I  have 
much,  very  much  to  say  to  you." 

I  told  her,  I  would  see  her  with  pleasure 
whenever  she  called.  Not  one  word  of  this 
little  dialogue  was  lost  upon  the  doctor, 
who,  however,  did  not  think  proper  to  take 
any  notice  of  it.  It  might,  perhaps,  have 
suited  his  plans  at  the  moment  to  get  rid  of 
Ann  altogether,  but  it  was  far  from  my 
intention  to  assist  him  in  his  design. 

He  now  interrupted  us,  by  inquiring 
about  Wilmot  Smith,  and  Delia  Torre,  and 
Elliot,  and  anything,  and  everything,  just 
to  pass  the  time,  or  rather  to  prevent  Ann 
from  saying  anything  further  to  me,  until  he 
should  have  given  her  a  lesson.  Presently, 
we  reached  Paddington,  and  I  lost  sight  of 
them. 
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On  returning  to  my  lodgings,  I  found  it 
impossible  to  rest ;  so,  as  it  was  not  late  I 
went  out  again,  and  soon  found  myself  in 
Windmill  Street. 

Angelica  had  learned  to  look  for  me  as 
regularly  as  for  the  coming  on  of  night,  and 
said,  she  was  extremely  uneasy  at  my 
absence.  At  another  time  this  would  have 
given  me  pleasure,  but  I  was  now  so  out  of 
humour  with  everything,  that  even  her 
sweet  voice  failed  to  soothe  me. 

It  is  one  of  my  misfortunes,  that  when  I 
am  in  a  state  of  perturbation,  the  expression 
of    my     countenance     becomes     perfectly 
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savage,  so  as  at  times  to  frighten  those  who 
love  me.  It  was  so  now.  Instead  of 
sitting  down  and  conversing  happily  and 
calmly  with  the  woman  I  loved,  I  lighted 
a  cigar,  and  paced  to  and  fro  at  the  further 
end  of  the  room,  drawing  in  and  blowing  out 
the  smoke  in  a  fierce  and  angry  manner. 

Angelica,  who  had  never  before  seen  me 
in  this  state,  at  length  got  up,  and 
approaching  me  gently,  laid  her  hand  on  my 
arm,  and  said, 

"  Dear  Mr.  Rivers,  what  ails  you  ?  Do 
tell  me.  It  makes  me  very  unhappy  to  see 
you  thus." 

I  then  went  and  sat  down  by  the  fire, 
and  related  to  her  the  whole  history  of 
Smith's  affair.  When  she  had  heard  it  to  an 
end,  she  said, 

"  I  think  the  better  of  you,  Mr.  Rivers, 
for  your  anxiety  and  agitation,  but  you 
have  done  your  duty,  you  have  done  all  that 
was  in  your  power,  and  you  must  now  put 
your  trust  in  God." 
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I  was  exactly  in  the  temper  of  mind  to 
say  anything  or  do  anything,  and  so  I 
ventured  upon  a  topic  which  I  never  could 
prevail  with  myself  to  speak  of  openly 
before. 

"  Angelica,"  I  said,  "  you  have  never 
confessed  that  you  love  me.  Yet  I  am 
quite  sure  you  do;  acknowledge  it,  and  I 
shall  be  able  to  bear  all  the  buffetings  of 
the  world  with  firmness,  if  not  with 
equanimity." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Rivers,"  she  replied,  in  a 
very  gentle  tone,  "  what  could  it  avail  you 
to  be  assured  of  such  love  as  I  have  to 
give?" 

"  It  would  avail  me  much,"  I  answered. 

"  Then  I  tell  you  frankly — you  have  it ; 
but  do  not  misunderstand  me,  I  love  you 
next  to  my  father,  and  I  would  love  you 
as  my  husband — that  is,  as  the  dearest 
thing  on  earth — if  it  were  not  that  I  must 
not  love,  otherwise  than  as  I  love  you  now  : 
my  heart  is  given  to  God,  and  I  could  not 
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take  it  back  and  bestow  it  on  a  mortal, 
without  incurring  the  inexpiable  guilt  of 
impiety." 

"  This  is  what  I  have  long  wished  to 
discuss  with  you,"  I  answered.  "  I  wish  to 
prove  that  you  deceive  yourself:  that  to  love 
God  is  to  love  his  creatures  ;  and  above  all 
to  obey  his  will,  by  linking  yourself  for 
time  and  for  eternity  to  that  particular 
individual  on  whom  you  find  it  possible  to 
bestow  your  heart." 

"  Ah !  Mr.  Rivers,  you  forget  that  my 
heart  is  not  mine  to  give.  From  the  cradle 
I  was  devoted  to  God.  I  have  passed  my 
whole  life  under  this  impression — I  have 
considered  it  sinful  and  criminal  in  the 
highest  degree,  to  indulge  in  earthly  affec- 
tion, save  that  which  I  owe  my  father. 

"  Yet,  I  have  just  acknowledged  to  you, 
that  in  spite  of  myself  you  have  obtained  a 
place  in  my  heart ;  this  makes  me  tremble 
— this  has  already  cost  me  many  tears,  Mr. 
Rivers ;  for  I  feel  that  you  love  me,  and  I 
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think  you  would  be  worthy  of  my  love,  were 
I  free  before  God  to  love  you." 

I  took  her  hand,  and  looking  in  her  face 
earnestly,  said, 

"  I  conjure  you,  Angelica,  not  to  break 
my  heart,  I  have  concentrated  all  my 
thoughts,  all  my  affections,  all  my  love,  all 
my  hopes  in  this  world  upon  you.  Other 
women,  I  confess,  have  ere  now  awakened 
my  passions ;  but  you  have  taken  pos- 
session of  my  whole  soul.  I  find  it  impos- 
sible even  to  speak  to  you  as  I  have 
spoken  to  others ;  I  look  upon  you  as 
a  thing  holy  and  beautiful,  and  lovely 
beyond  expression,  and  I  must  make  you 
mine,  or  lead  a  life  of  protracted  misery — 
if  a  protracted  life  be  possible  in  such  a 
state  of  suffering  and  disappointment/' 

While  thus  speaking,  I  was  almost 
tempted  to  raise  her  hand  to  my  lips ;  but 
as  I  had  never  ventured  to  do  so,  I  would 
not  do  so  now.  I  let  it  go,  therefore,  and 
stood  silently  gazing  at  her  face,  overcome 
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by  feelings  of  extreme  agony ;  for  I  feared 
there  was  a  bar  between  us,  something 
which  I  could  not  overcome,  and  should 
probably  never  overcome. 

Angelica  looked  upon  the  ground,  and 
then  at  me,  then  again  upon  the  ground, 
and  remained  for  some  time  silent ;  after 
which  she  said, 

"You  should  be  satisfied,  my  dear  Mr. 
Rivers,  with  as  much  of  my  heart  and  my 
love  as  I  can  give  you ;  I  have  an  immortal 
soul  like  yourself,  and  it  would  not  be  a 
proof  of  your  love  for  me,  to  betray  me 
into  periling  that  soul..  I  am  not  as  other 
women.  I  am  living  under  a  vow,  which 
may  at  any  moment  be  changed  into  a 
curse.  My  mother's  spirit  is  hovering  over 
me  :  what  you  have  said  to-night,  though 
I  have  never  heard  it  in  words  before,  has 
long  been  perfectly  known  to  me.  Indeed, 
I  could  not  be  ignorant  that  you  loved  me, 
because  I  felt  in  the  depths  of  my  heart 
that  I  loved  you ;  and  I  trust  I  have  too 
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much  modesty  and  self-respect  to  love 
where  I  am  not  loved. 

"  When  I  first  came  into  your  presence, 
a  new  light  broke  upon  my  soul.  I  saw, 
for  the  first  time,  that  this  world  contained 
something  worth  living  for ;  and  I  confess 
to  you,  without  the  least  reserve,  that  I 
wished  earnestly  I  had  not  been  shut  out, 
by  something  like  destiny,  from  sharing  in 
the  affections  of  our  nature. 

"  I  have  not,  as  you  know,  been  educated 
like  the  rest  of  my  sex ;  I  have  not  lived 
in  the  world  ;  I  have  never  known  any  man 
but  my  father  and  yourself,  and  no  woman 
but  Barbara.  It  is  very  possible,  therefore, 
that  I  may  even  now  be  acting  immodestly, 
and  trampling  on  those  laws  by  which  society 
is  regulated ;  if  so,  I  am  sure  you  will  set 
it  down  to  my  ignorance,  Mr.  Rivers,  and 
not  to  any  want  of  respect  to  virtue,  or 
whatever  else  is  good  in  the  sight  of  God. 

"  It  is  my  misfortune,  perhaps,  that  I  am 
little   better   than   a    child ;    but  to    me    it 
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appears  not  only  useless,  but  ridiculous,  to 
deal  otherwise  than  frankly  and  honestly 
with  you.  If  I  were  not  by  all  the  laws  of 
my  life  a  nun,  I  would  throw  myself  into 
your  arms,  and  be  your  wife,  Mr.  Rivers,  as 
my  dear  father  has  often  told  me  I  ought 
to  be  ;  but  we  are  separated  for  ever,  not 
by  my  inclinations,  but  by  my  vow  ;  I  have 
secretly  called  God  to  witness,  I  would 
devote  myself  exclusively  to  his  service,  and 
the  love  which  I  feel  and  know  you  bear 
me,  must  henceforward  compel  you  there- 
fore to  assist  me,  and  not  to  obstruct  me 
on  my  way  to  heaven." 

"  My  dearest  Angelica,"  I  exclaimed, 
drawing  her  unresisting  form  towards  me, 
and  pressing  her  to  my  heart,  "  you  must  not 
persuade  yourself  that  you  are  doing  God 
service  by  acting  as  you  propose.  It  is  by 
being  a  wife,  by  being  a  mother,  by  making 
me  happy,  by  the  bringing  up  of  a  happy  and 
blessed  family,  by  shedding  joy,  and  glad- 
ness, and  hope,  and  beauty,  and  love  over 
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our  hearth,  that  you  will  be  serving  God  ; 
and  not  by  retiring  morosely  into  solitude, 
and  there  muttering  forth  unmeaning  words, 
which  your  Creator  will  neither  hear  nor 
dignify  with  the  name  of  a  prayer." 

For  awhile,  she  leaned  against  me  with 
heaving  bosom  and  violently  palpitating 
heart ;  then,  I  scarcely  know  how,  disen- 
gaging herself  gently  from  my  arms,  she  said, 

"  I  am  guilty,  even  now,  of  much  wicked- 
ness, by  cherishing  hopes  which  can  never 
be  fulfilled ;  though  I  swear  to  you,  that 
my  sacrifice  henceforward  will  be  a  great 
and  precious  sacrifice.  I  formerly  had 
nothing  but  my  worthless  life  to  offer  upon 
the  altar  of  God,  but  I  have  now  my  love 
and  your  love — my  heart  and  your  heart ; 
though  1  wish  you  could  withdraw  it  from 
me,  and  bestow  it  on  some  other  woman, 
not  more  worthy  perhaps  of  your  love,  but 
one  who  would  be  able  by  her  freedom,  to 
enjoy  the  greatest  happiness  of  which  a 
woman  is  susceptible, 
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"  But  we  must  not  pursue  this  theme 
further.  I  conjure  you  by  my  mother's 
soul,  Mr.  Rivers,  to  urge  me  no  more  to- 
night. I  am  deeply  unhappy ;  I  have 
heard  too  much,  and  said  too  much,  and  a 
sense  of  guilt  and  shame  oppresses  me,  that 
I,  the  spouse  of  God,  should  have  dared  to 
profane  my  holy  vows  by  taking  a  mortal 
into  my  heart,  and  setting  up  his  image 
there  to  the  dethroning  of  my  Maker  ! " 

While  she  spoke,  her  large  eyes  dilated, 
and  her  countenance  seemed  to  be  trans- 
figured by  the  mixture  of  passion  and 
devotion.  I  saw  distinctly,  that  a  part, 
perhaps  the  greater  part  of  her  inner  life 
was  mine,  that  she  had  admitted  the  idea 
of  me  into  her  soul,  and  that  if  she  re- 
gretted this,  it  was  not  through  any 
persuasion  that  I  did  not  deserve  to  be 
there,  but  that  no  man  ought  to  be  loved 
by  her. 
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I  quitted  Angelica  about  midnight,  excited 
and  miserable ;  and  returned  home,  not  to 
sleep,  but  to  brood  over  the  accumulation 
of  disappointments  and  troubles  which 
appeared  to  be  falling  upon  me.  Some- 
times, as  I  dwelt  upon  the  matter,  the  hope 
sprang  up,  that  I  should  be  able  to  subdue 
Angelica's  scruples  and  prejudices ;  but 
when  I  reflected  on  the  earnest  and  solemn 
manner  in  which  she  conjured  me  to  desist 
from  the  expression  of  my  love,  I  began  to 
despair.  This  was  my  great  affliction. 
Next,  Smith's  position  presented  itself  to 
my  mind,  his  desolate  wife,  his  three  little 
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children,  the  loss  and  humiliation  he 
suffered,  and  the  hopes  he  based  on  my 
exertions  ;  which  I  should  have  the  mortifi- 
cation of  confessing  had  proved  altogether 
useless. 

I  got  up,  lighted  my  fire,  made  myself  a 
cup  of  coffee,  and  walked  about  smoking  till 
it  was  light.  I  then  sallied  forth  and  made 
the  best  of  my  way  to  Whitecross  Street, 
where,  early  as  it  was,  I  found  poor  Mrs. 
Smith  before  me.  There  is  nothing  so 
watchful,  so  early,  so  true  to  time,  as  a 
wife's  love.  She  was  there  ere  strangers 
could  be  admitted,  and  paced  before  the 
door  till  it  was  open.  Smith  scolded  her 
for  coming  through  the  streets  at  that  hour 
alone ;  but  the  scolding  was  not  very 
hearty,  as  the  sight  of  her  sweet,  dear, 
melancholy  face  appeared  to  refresh  his 
soul  like  the  dews  of  Hermon. 

When  she  saw  me  enter,  hope  lighted  up 
her  face  with  a  sudden  brightness,  but  this 
I  was    under   the  mortifying   necessity    to 
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destroy.  I  told  Smith  the  history  of  my 
unsuccessful  attempt  upon  the  publisher's 
sympathies. 

"  Well,  my  boy,"  he  said,  "  you  have  done 
your  best,  which  is  some  satisfaction  to  me." 

He  then  asked  me,  how  long  it  would  be 
before  I  could  finish  my  work.  I  replied, 
that  I  had  previously  reckoned  upon  its 
taking  me  a  month,  but  that  by  working  at 
it  incessantly,  I  thought  I  might  finish  it  in 
a  fortnight. 

"Well,  Rivers,"  he  said,  "I  must  stay 
here  till  then.  It  is  excessively  unlucky,  as 
it  will  interfere  with  my  own  exertions. 

u  The  only  thing  I  beg  and  pray  of  you, 
is,  to  keep  Bessie  from  coming  here.  The 
very  atmosphere  of  this  place  will,  in  spite 
of  herself,  deteriorate  her  moral  character, 
which  I  should  regard  as  the  greatest 
calamity  that  could  befall  me.  And  then, 
Rivers,  you  know  I  don't  like  her  even  to 
walk   a  hundred    yards   by   herself  in   the 
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streets,  more  especially  in  a  neighbourhood 
like  this. 

"  But  you  can't  work,  and  be  coming  back- 
wards and  forwards  here  ;  therefore,  dear 
Bessie,  do  stay  at  home  with  the  children. 
You  know  I  love  to  see  your  face,  but  God 
is  my  witness,  I  would  rather  not  see  it 
here,  so  my  dear  Bessie,  be  persuaded  and 
keep  away.  If  you  don't  you'll  break  my 
heart." 

And  the  proud,  strong,  intellectual  mind 
of  Smith  gave  away;  tears  were  on  his 
cheeks,  and  bending  down  his  head,  he 
tried  to  conceal  them  on  his  wife's  shoulder. 
She,  altogether  unable  to  contain  herself, 
pressed  him  in  her  arms,  and  kissed  his 
face,  and  even  the  sleeves  of  his  coat,  in 
the  excess  of  her  affection,  crying  and 
sobbing  bitterly  all  the  time. 

Wilmot  made  a  sign  to  me,  and  I  said, 
"  Come,  Mrs.  Smith,  you  must  go  away 
with  me, — indeed  you  must ;    I  am  some- 
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thing  of  a  physician,  and  I  tell  you  between 
ourselves,"  I  added  in  a  low  whisper,  "  that 
your  husband  will  have  an  attack  of  brain 
fever,  if  you  continue  to  excite  him  thus  ; 
say  good  morning  to  him,  and  go  home  to 
your  children.  Whatever  is  to  be  done,  I 
will  do  ;  but  I  see  the  symptoms  of  a  severe 
illness  coming  on,  and  if  he  falls  ill  here,  I 
do  not  know  what  is  to  become  of  him." 

This  was  the  only  way  to  act  upon  Mrs. 
Smith's  feelings  ;  for  to  have  told  her  that 
she  would  be  ill  herself,  would  have  pro- 
duced no  effect.  I  had  adopted  the  right 
course  of  policy,  however,  for  Mrs.  Smith, 
drying  her  tears,  and  restraining  them  as 
well  as  she  could,  embraced  and  kissed  her 
husband,  and  left  the  prison  with  me. 

As  soon  as  we  were  in  the  street,  however, 
the  pent  up  torrent  burst  bounds,  and  I  was 
compelled  to  call  a  cab  in  order  to  conceal 
from  the  public  those  demonstrations  of 
feeling,  which  strangers  cannot  know  how  to 
appreciate.     I  drove  her  home  to  her  own 
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door,  and  then  made  the  best  of  my  way  on 
foot  to  my  own  lodgings,  for  I  required  the 
walk  to  calm  myself. 

No  man  knows  what  he  can  do,  till  the 
time  for  trial  comes.  In  spite  of  my 
agitation,  in  spite  of  my  sorrow,  I  sat  down 
to  work ;  and  by  exercising  a  resolute  will 
contrived  to  plunge  and  lose  myself  in  the 
stream  of  my  own  ideas.  I  wrote  without 
intermission  for  several  hours,  indeed,  until 
long  after  evening  had  closed  in.  I  then 
went  to  Angelica,  and  found  her  waiting 
dinner  for  me.     She  said, 

"  I  was  too  violent  last  evening,  Mr. 
Rivers,  but  you  will  forgive  me  I  know." 

This  led  to  the  renewal  of  what  was 
henceforward  to  be  our  perpetual  contest. 
I  considered  myself  the  most  unfortunate 
of  men.  In  other  cases,  "  The  course  of 
true  love"  is  interrupted  by  mere  material 
obstacles — by  the  opposition  of  friends,  by 
inequality  of  fortune,  by  rivals,  or  by  the 
want  of  affection  on  one  side. 
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My  enemy  was  only  an  idea,  but  an  idea 
so  rooted  in  the  mind  of  the  woman  I  loved, 
that  it  appeared  to  me  impossible  to  extir- 
pate it.  As  far  as  this  world  was  concerned, 
we  were  all  in  all  to  each  other  :  she  desired 
nothing  better  than  my  love,  while  I  desired 
nothing  but  hers ;  yet,  looking  beyond  this 
world,  she  persuaded  herself  she  discovered 
in  the  decrees  of  heaven  an  insurmountable 
impediment  to  our  union.  Every  thought 
she  could  give  to  a  man,  she  had  given  to 
me;  but  there  was  something  in  the  back- 
ground— a  mythe,  a  delusion,  a  superstition 
— whatever  it  might  be,  it  was  sufficiently 
powerful  to  arrest  the  current  of  her 
emotions,  and  withhold  her  from  giving  me 
her  heart,  or  rather  from  bringing  her  will 
into  conformity  with  her  feelings,  for  in 
truth  I  possessed  her  heart. 

I  thought  she  looked  feverish  and  unwell ; 
and  under  this  persuasion  left  early, 
intreating  her  to  go  to  bed,  which  she 
promised. 
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Next  morning,  I  found  it  impossible  to 
go  on  with  my  work  without  seeing  Smith, 
and  was  going  down  stairs  to  fulfil  this 
intention,  when  Mrs.  Smith  knocked  at  the 
door.  She  said,  that  as  she  could  not  go 
to  the  prison,  she  had  come  to  beg  I  would 
go.  Seeing  I  was  on  the  point  of  fulfilling 
her  desires  unasked,  she  shook  me  kindly 
by  the  hand,  and  said, 

"  God  bless  you,  Mr.  Rivers.  My 
Wilmot  will  never  forget  this." 

"  My  dear  Madam,"  I  said,  "  you  appear 
to  be  labouring  under  some  delusion.  I 
owe  everything  to  your  husband,  who  has 
been  a  sort  of  providence  to  me,  and  there- 
fore the  utmost  I  can  do  for  him,  either 
now  or  at  any  future  time,  will  only  be 
paying  back  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
incalculable  debt  I  owe  him.  Let  me 
intreat  you,  therefore,  to  go  back  to  your 
children.  I  will  take  care  of  your 
husband's  interests,  and  as  far  as  possible 
of  his  comforts  too  ;  but  do,  I  conjure  you, 
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conform  to  his  wishes,   and  not  go  to  the 
prison,  since  it  makes  him  unhappy." 

u  Well,  Mr.  Rivers,  I  promise  you  I  will 
do  what  he  desires,  but  oblige  me  on  this 
one  point :  let  me  come  with  you  to  the 
door,  and  I  will  wait  in  some  shop  near  at 
hand  till  you  come  out,  and  when  you  have 
told  me  how  he  is,  I  will  go  back  to  my 
children." 

I  could  not  refuse  her  this,  so  we  got 
into  an  omnibus,  and  rode  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  Whitecross  Street.  I  could 
not  refrain  from  telling  Smith  what  had 
happened,  congratulating  him  upon  the 
possession  of  a  woman  who  could  reconcile 
a  man  to  beggary  itself. 

He,  poor  fellow,  could  say  nothing  in 
reply.  His  heart  was  too  full  for  words. 
We  shook  hands  with  each  other,  and  I 
returned  to  Mrs.  Smith,  whom  I  delighted, 
by  representing  her  husband  as  more 
cheerful  and  hopeful.  I  then  saw  her  to 
her  door,  and  returned  to  my  work. 
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XIII. 

That  evening,  I  found  Angelica  somewhat 
better  than  the  day  before,  but  still 
obviously  unwell.  As  we  were  conversing 
together,  the  postman  knocked  at  the  door, 
with  a  letter  from  her  father  directed  to  me, 
and  containing  an  order  for  fifty  pounds. 
This  he  desired  me  to  consider  my  own,  to 
do  what  I  pleased  with.  He  said,  he  knew 
I  should  take  care  of  Angelica,  and  he  left 
the  manner  intirely  to  my  discretion. 

I  put  the  letter,  without  a  single  remark, 
into  his  daughter's  hands,  to  see  what  would 
be  her  first  impulse  ;  and  she  had  no  sooner 
seen  the  order,  than  she  exclaimed, 
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"  Now,  Mr.  Rivers,  you  can  enjoy  the 
delight  of  liberating  your  friend.  Go  to 
the  prison  this  instant,  and  take  him  home 
to  his  wife." 

In  the  overflowing  delight  of  the  moment, 
I  took  her  in  my  arms  and  kissed  her,  then 
putting  her  from  me,  I  intreated  her 
forgiveness. 

"  It  was  not  wrongly  meant,"  she  said, 
M  and  I  do  not  think  it  wrong,  but  it  would 
be  wrong  to  repeat  it,  so  my  dear  friend 
you  must  not  kiss  me  again.  I  am  not  like 
another  woman — I  belong  to  heaven,  and 
may  not  receive  these  tokens  of  the  heart's 
affection,  which  yet,  God  knows,  are  but  too 
dear  to  me." 

I  then  left  her,  and  drove  with  all  speed 
to  Whitecross  Street,  but  found  it  was 
impossible  to  take  out  Smith  until  the 
morning,  since  there  were  forms  to  be  gone 
through  which  required  some  time. 

I  have  done  evil  in  my  life,  and  tasted  of 
the  delirium    of   sin,  but  I  can  truly  say, 
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that  all  its  fleeting  raptures  were  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  deep  delight 
of  performing  this  duty  to  my  friend. 

Wilmot  Smith  was  a  man  of  the  noblest 
soul,  of  high  honour  and  unimpeachable 
integrity,  almost  pure  and  spotless  in  every 
relation  of  life,  generous  and  unselfish 
beyond  what  I  have  seen  any  other  example 
of,  except  in  Delia  Torre.  Yet  he  did  not 
use  many  words  when  I  came  to  liberate 
him.     He  only  whispered  to  me, 

u  I  shall  think  of  this,  Rivers,  you  may 
rely  upon  it." 

"  Never  mind  for  this  night,  only  go  to 
Bessie,  and  say,  I  shall  be  with  her  in  the 
morning.  God  bless  you,  my  boy,  we  will 
speak  of  these  things  hereafter." 

He  then  made  me  go  away,  to  give  the 
news  to  his  wife  ;  who,  when  I  knocked  at 
the  door,  came  running  down  from  the 
nursery,  with  her  hair  streaming  over  her 
shoulders,  looking  wild  and  terrified.  She 
was  not  a  woman  given    to   fainting,   but 
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when  I  told  her  the  news,  she  staggered  into 
the  parlour,  the  candle  dropped  from  her 
hand,  and  she  fell  senseless  on  the  floor.  I 
lifted  her  up,  placed  her  on  a  chair,  and 
rang  for  the  girl.  For  the  moment  she 
appeared  perfectly  lifeless,  her  face  streamed 
with  cold  perspiration,  her  lips  were  white, 
and  her  teeth  and  hands  firmly  clenched  ; 
she  did  not  seem  to  breathe,  but  presently, 
when  the  girl  brought  me  some  water,  I 
sprinkled  it  plentifully  in  her  face,  and  she 
revived.     The  first  words  were, 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Rivers,  you  must  forgive  me, 
but  I  could  not  restrain  my  feelings — the 
joy  was  too  great  to  bear  patiently ;  may 
God  bless  you.  I  am  very  well  now.  Then 
you  say  I  shall  see  him  to-morrow." 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Smith,"  I  said,  "  I  will  bring 
him  home  to  you  ;  and  I  assure  you  I  have 
already  had  my  reward." 

Next  morning,  accordingly,  I  went  and 
arranged  the  matter ;  and  when  it  was  over, 
Smith   and    I   got  into   a   cab,   and  drove 
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furiously  towards  Holloway,  where  I  beheld 
the  happiest  pair  I  had  ever  seen  in  this 
world  embrace  each  other  on  their  hearth, 
while  their  children  clung  to  their  knees, 
shouting  with  tears  and  joy,  that  papa  was 
come  home  again.  I  sat  in  a  corner  of  the 
room  scarcely  looking  on,  but  yet  pro- 
foundly conscious  of  the  delight  they  all  felt, 
even  down  to  the  baby,  who  put  forth  its 
little  mottled  arms,  and  seized  Smith  by  the 
moustachios,  crowing  joyously  and  kissing 
his  face. 

Some  of  the  sins  I  had  committed  ap- 
peared to  be  washed  away  that  morning; 
at  least,  I  returned  home  with  a  lighter 
step,  and  with  a  warmer  glow  in  my  breast 
than  I  had  felt  for  many  a  year.  The  way 
towards  perdition  may  be  flowery,  but  the 
way  back  is  bathed  in  sunshine,  streaming 
directly  upon  it  from  heaven. 

It  was  exceedingly  fortunate  for  me  that 
Smith's  affair  was  concluded,  for  on  going 
down  the  next  evening  to  Windmill  Street, 
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I  found  Angelica  ill  in  bed,  and  poor  old 
Barbara  attending  on  her. 

Some  persons  appear  to  be  mere  non- 
entities in  ordinary  circumstances,  though 
things  sometimes  do  happen  which  call 
forth  their  character,  and  place  them  in  a 
light  in  which  we  had  never  thought  they 
would  appear.  When  Barbara  let  me  in, 
she  said  her  young  mistress  had  been  very 
ill  during  the  whole  day,  and  that  she  had 
expressed  a  wish  a  hundred  times,  that  I 
would  come  to  her. 

"  I  think  it  will  be  necessary,"  she  said, 
"  to  have  a  physician  to  see  her,  though 
when  I  mentioned  this  to  my  mistress,  she 
scolded  me,  and  said,  she  did  not  want 
any  medical  advice  ;  but  you  will  see,  Mr. 
Rivers." 

The  kind  old  woman  then  took  me  up  to 
Angelica's  bed-room,  which  I  found  much 
neater  and  more  comfortable  than  I  could 
possibly  have  expected.  She  slept  on  a 
little,  narrow,  French  bedstead,  the  furniture 
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of  which  was  all  white,  and  really  looked 
like  snow.  Poor  Angelica's  face,  as  it  lay 
among  the  bed  clothes,  seemed  nearly  the 
same  colour. 

"  Sit  down  my  dear  friend,"  she  said,  "  I 
have  been  very  unwell  ever  since  you  left 
last  night ;  but  I  think  I  am  better  now, 
and  hope  I  shall  be  pretty  well  by  the 
morning." 

I  took  her  hand  in  mine  ;  it  was  dry, 
hot,  and  feverish,  while  the  pulse  was  quick 
and  throbbing  ;  I  said, 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  better,  Angelica ; 
but  as  your  father  is  not  here,  I  would 
rather  take  the  advice  of  a  physician. 
This  I  do  merely  because  I  am  ignorant, 
so  you  must  not  be  alarmed." 

"  Oh !  Mowbray,"  said  she,  addressing 
me  by  my  christian  name,  for  the  first  time. 
"You  little  know  me,  if  you  think  I  am 
alarmed  at  death.  Were  my  father  here 
to  sit  with  you  at  my  bedside,  I  should  go 
willingly  to  God,  even  this  night ;  my  only 
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regret  would  be  to  part  with  him  and  you, 
and  indeed  Barbara  too,"  said  she/'  deserves 
my  affection,  and  would  share  my  regret. 

"She  is  very  good,  Mowbray,  she  has  been 
as  my  mother,  she  nursed  me,  and  has 
watched  over  me  ever  since,  bearing  with 
my  waywardness,  and  loving  me  always  as 
if  I  had  been  her  own." 

"  And  indeed  you  are  my  own,"  ex- 
claimed the  old  woman,  u  for  your  mother 
sucked  at  my  breast,  and  I  was  as  a  mother 
to  her,  and  if  age  prevented  me  from  doing 
the  same  office  for  you,  I  have  performed 
whatever  else  was  possible.  So  you  must 
not  talk  of  death,  dear  Angelica,  but  be 
cheerful,  and  let  Mr.  Rivers  do  as  he 
wishes." 

"Yes,  I  am  quite  willing,"  answered 
Angelica. 

So  I  went,  and  returned  presently, 
bringing  a  physician  along  with  me.  He 
put  on  a  cheerful  countenance,  said  it  would 
be  all  right,  and  then  desired  me  to  come 
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down  stairs  with  him,  while  he  wrote  a 
prescription.  When  we  were  in  the  parlour 
together,  he  told  me  she  had  the  typhus 
fever,  and  that  it  would  go  very  hard  with 
her.  "  She  is  your  wife  I  suppose,"  he  said, 
' '  so  you  will  watch  over  her,  I  am  sure ;  it  is 
quite  necessary." 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  she  is  not  my  wife — 
would  to  God  she  were ;  yet  it  is  my  duty 
to  watch  over  her,  as  she  has  been  put  into 
my  hands  by  her  father." 

I  then,  in  a  few  words,  explained 
Angelica's  situation,  and  intreated  the 
physician,  who  was  a  highly  gentlemanly 
man,  to  come  as  often  as  possible. 

When  I  offered  him  his  fee,  he  said, 

"  No,  friend ;  you  tell  me  you  are  a 
literary  man,  and,  after  a  fashion,  I  am  one 
myself,  so,  if  you  please,  we  will  consider 
that  the  link  between  us  instead  of  gold. 
We  physicians  see  too  much  good  in  human 
nature  not  to  desire  to  imitate  it  sometimes." 

I  said  I  would    accept  his  kindness,  for 
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that  I  loved  Angelica  as  myself,  indeed, 
more  than  myself,  than  my  life,  than  the 
world,  than  everything. 

"  Well,"  he  said  "  rely  upon  it,  she  shall 
have  the  best  advice  and  attention  I  can 
give  her ;  but  you  must  not  leave  the  place. 
She  will  be  delirious  during  the  night,  and 
that  old  woman  is  much  too  weak  to  keep 
her  in  bed  at  such  times." 

Barbara  went  out  with  him  to  get  the 
medicines  made  up,  while  I  staid  by 
Angelica's  side.  She  then  said  to  me,  in  a 
low,  sweet  voice, 

u  I  pity  you,  Mowbray,  with  all  my  soul. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  you  love  me  ;  and 
now,  placed  as  I  am  on  the  threshold, 
probably,  of  eternity,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
confess,  that  I  love  you  almost  to  idolatry. 
I  wish  it  had  happened  that  I  had  been  free 
to  marry  you  :  as  your  wife  I  could  have 
faced  death  more  fearlessly,  for  I  have  some 
doubts  respecting  the  wisdom  of  my  own 
conduct.     But    it    is   too    late    now.     I  do 
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think  this  illness  will  be  my  last,  for  my 
brain  is  on  fire,  and  my  ideas  are  beginning 
to   be  confused.     Take  me   in  your  arms, 

Mowbray,  kiss  me,  I  am  going — God " 

Here  the  words  died  away,  and  she  became 
delirious,  and  raved  without  intermission 
for  a  full  half  hour. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  Barbara  returned ; 
fortunately  she  had  taken  the  key  with  her, 
and  let  herself  in,  otherwise  she  might  have 
knocked  for  ever,  as  I  could  not  leave 
Angelica.  When  the  first  paroxysm  was 
over,  I  administered  the  medicine,  and 
exactly  at  midnight  the  physician  came 
again.  I  asked  him,  if  there  was  hope  ? 
He  answered, 

"  While  there  is  life,  there  is  always 
hope,  though  I  confess  there  is  very  little. 
I  will  return  in  three  hours,  when  we  shall 
be  able  to  say  something  more  decisive  ; 
administer  the  medicine  regularly,  and  we 
will  hope  for  the  best." 
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XIV. 

During  those  three  hours,  I  appeared  to 
suffer  whole  ages  of  anguish.  I  bent  over 
her,  I  kept  her  hands  in  mine,  I  kissed  her 
burning  lips,  and  forehead,  and  eyes,  and 
prayed  —  oh,  how  earnestly !  that  God 
would  restore  her,  if  not  to  me,  at  least  to 
her  father.  I  felt  at  the  moment,  as  if  I 
never  could  have  faced  him  if  she  died.  I 
reproached  myself  for  I  know  not  what 
neglect,  and  felt  persuaded,  it  could  be  no 
other  than  I  that  had  brought  this  calamity 
upon  her.  I  fancied  it  might  be  the  ex- 
citement, the  turbulence  of  the  feelings  I 
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had  awakened,  the  conflict  I  had  caused  in 
her  mind,  and  I  know  not  what  besides. 

From  these  self-accusations,  which 
occupied  me  for  a  while,  and  carried  away 
my  thoughts  from  the  sufferer,  I  was  roused 
perhaps,  by  some  incoherent  expression 
which  she  uttered.  Even  then  her  voice 
wras  musical,  and  its  intonations  went  with 
deep  vibrations  to  my  heart.  Barbara  was 
all  activity,  kindness,  and  watchfulness. 
She  did  not  say  much,  but  every  direction 
the  physician  had  given  her  she  punctually 
attended  to. 

Nothing  speaks  more  directly  or  intel- 
ligibly to  what  I  may  perhaps  call  the 
superstitious  element  in  the  soul,  than  the 
noises  of  the  night.  In  ordinary  circum- 
stances they  fall  upon  our  ears  unheeded; 
but  when  the  spirit  of  one  we  love  seems 
struggling  to  escape  from  us,  our  percep- 
tions of  everything  external  become 
painfully  acute. 

At  first,  I  listened  exclusively  to  Angelica's 
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breathing,  which  appeared  sometimes  to 
go  on  with  pain,  as  the  lungs  gasped  and 
fluttered  in  the  act  of  receiving  and 
returning  the  external  air.  By  degrees  she 
breathed  more  softly,  or  else  my  thoughts 
wandered  a  little,  and  were  busied  with 
other  things. 

Barbara  had  gone  down  stairs  ;  I  had 
put  out  the  light,  that  Angelica  might  the 
better  sleep ;  but  at  the  further  end  of  the 
room  there  was  a  fire,  the  flames  of  which 
shot  up  tremulously,  uttering  sounds  as 
they  ascended,  as  if  holding  converse  with 
some  spirit,  which  hung  suspended  with 
blacks  wings  over  their  cradle.  The  cricket 
cried  loudly  about  the  hearth,  and  now  and 
then  the  furniture  in  the  room  creaked  and 
groaned,  as  if  unnatural  and  invisible 
weights  were  pressing  on  it. 

But  what  most  excited  my  imagination, 
was  the  voice  of  the  wind,  which  shook 
the  casement,  howled  dismally  among  the 
roofs    of    the     circumjacent     houses,    and 
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descended  moaning  and  sobbing  through 
the  chimney,  like  a  living  creature  in 
inexpressible  anguish. 

There  have  been  times  when  I  could 
have  derived  pleasure  from  the  antics  of  this 
wild  brood  of  night.  I  have,  for  example, 
listened  to  them  with  deep  delight  amid  the 
solitude  of  woods,  when  the  boughs  swung 
to  and  fro,  and  creaked  and  uttered  seem- 
ing indications  of  pain,  as  they  struggled 
with  each  other,  or  with  the  storm.  Again, 
on  the  sea  shore  there  is  a  sort  of  rapturous 
fury  in  the  waves,  as  they  spring  up,  and 
foam,  and  roar  beneath  the  strokes  of  the 
tempest.  The  soul  at  such  times  has  all 
its  powers  awakened,  and  feels  that  it  is 
itself  a  centre  of  energy,  in  the  midst  of  the 
energies  of  nature. 

It  is  altogether  different  when  we  sit 
down  in  silence  and  darkness  beside  a  sick- 
bed, when  the  slumbering  form  of  one  of 
our  fellow-creatures  lies  helpless,  and 
motionless,    and    obscure   without,    though 
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there    may   be     a    world    of    illumination 
within  — myriads    of    soaring   fancies,    the 
white    glancing    of    seraphic   wings,    with 
glimpses  of  heaven,  caught  in  the  midst  of 
entrancing  melodies. 

This,  however,  was  what  I  now  most 
feared.  Angelica's  spirit  seemed  indeed  to 
be  travelling  towards  its  original  home ; 
while  all  my  efforts  were  directed  to  retain 
it  on  the  earth,  where  it  constituted  a 
diminutive  paradise  for  me.  I  looked 
through  the  gloom  of  the  chamber,  and  the 
walls  being  entirely  curtained  with  dark- 
ness, imagined  myself  out  far  in  infinite 
space,  unvisited  by  the  light  of  any  star. 
I  shaped  worlds  to  myself  out  of  the  gloom, 
I  imagined  new  universes  springing  up  and 
rolling  away  around  me,  in  the  impalpable 
and  unilluminated  void. 

From  the  dominion  of  these  phantasms, 
which  oppressed  my  mind  like  the  night- 
mare, and  almost  made  me  shudder,  I 
was  at  length  delivered  by  Barbara,  who, 
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entering  noiselessly  with  a  light,  asked  me 
if  her  mistress  still  slept. 

Exactly  as  the  clock  struck  three,  my 
friend  was  there  again  ;  but  when  he  had 
observed  the  patient  carefully,  he  shook  his 
head,  and  said  there  was  no  improvement. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Rivers,"  he  observed, 
"  you  must  make  up  your  mind  for  the 
worst,  she  is  sinking  fast  ;  as,  however,  I 
am  not  called  away  by  any  particular 
necessity,  I  will  remain  with  you  and  watch 
the  crisis,  which  is  fast  approaching." 

He  was  a  tall,  thin,  pale  man,  with 
deeply  thoughtful  eyes,  and  a  voice  of 
infinite  tenderness,  so  that  when  he  spoke 
low  it  sounded  like  that  of  a  woman. 

"  What  is  her  age  ?"  inquired  he. 

"  She  is  nineteen,"  I  answered. 

"  Only  nineteen,"  he  exclaimed,  u  well, 
God  send  she  may  survive  this  night,  for 
if  so,  I  think  she  will  do." 

Knowledge  is  a  grand  thing,  but  humanity 
is  still  grander.     I  looked  up  to  that  man 
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for  his  profound  skill  in  his  profession,  for 
the  depth  and  extent  of  his  researches,  for 
his  philosophy ;  but  his  goodness  impressed 
me  with  a  feeling  still  deeper,  with  an 
affection  and  a  gratitude  which  followed 
him  to  the  grave,  and  can  never  be  extin- 
guished but  with  my  life.  His  name  was 
Armstrong ;  and  I  doubt  not  there  are  many 
thousands  besides  me  who  still  pronounce 
that  name  with  affectionate  remembrance. 

With  a  kindness  which  I  could  well 
appreciate,  he  endeavoured  to  turn  away 
my  thoughts  from  the  scene  before  us, 
though  he  well  knew  this  could  only  be 
partially  accomplished.  For  a  moment  my 
ideas  accompanied  his  into  a  discussion  on 
the  philosophy  of  life  ;  but  while  he  spoke 
his  eyes  wandered  continually  to  Angelica's 
face.  He  now  and  then  took  her  hand  out 
of  mine,  and  felt  her  pulse,  after  which  he 
restored  it  to  me,  greatly  respecting  my 
sorrow,  and  the  love  which  he  could  not 
doubt  I  bore  her. 
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Just  as  the  dull  winter's  day  was  dawning 
he  felt  her  pulse  again,  and  then  said, 

"  Mr.  Rivers,  she  will  be  better  presently. 
See,  she  is  reviving,  you  must  not  be  too 
sanguine  ;  yet  I  think  God  will  restore  her 
to  you.  I  must  now  go,  but  I  will  return 
at  ten  o'clock  ;  give  her  the  medicine  regu- 
larly, and  I  need  not  add,  do  not  quit  her 
bedside  for  a  moment." 

"  No,"  I  answered,  u  were  I  in  danger  of 
growing  to  the  spot,  I  would  not  quit  it." 

They  who  have  sat  often  by  a  sick-bed, 
watching  it  may  be  the  slow  departure  of 
the  soul,  well  know  that  the  night  is  in 
such  cases  more  tolerable  than  the  day. 
Darkness  seems  to  have  more  affinity  and 
sympathy  with  death.  The  flitting  to  and 
fro  of  friends,  candles  borne  hither  and 
thither  by  trembling  hands,  the  crackling  of 
the  fire,  the  sighing  of  the  winter's  wind, 
the  silence  of  the  streets,  everything  enables 
you  to  concentrate  your  thoughts  upon  the 
dear  object  of  the  heart's  idolatry.     There 
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is  agony  in  the  soul  all  the  while,  but 
nature  seems  to  hush  her  tumultuous 
movements,  that  you  may  commune  with 
approaching  death  in  peace. 

Only  the  God  that  made  me  knows 
what  I  felt  as  I  sat  by  Angelica's  bedside, 
listening  to  her  quick  irregular  hot  breathing, 
which  seemed  to  scorch  her  lips  as  it  passed 
over  them.  For  many  hours  she  lay  in  a 
state  of  stupor,  now  and  then  awakening 
to  consciousness,  and  giving  me  looks  of 
infinite  tenderness  and  love,  and  then 
suffering  the  lids  to  droop  halfway  over  her 
eyes,  and  relapsing  into  forgetfulness. 

Never  did  mother  watch  her  child,  the 
first-born  of  her  love,  with  deeper  or  more 
heartfelt  anguish  than  T  watched  Angelica. 
Her  image  had  now  taken  full  possession  of 
my  soul,  and  had  death  come  to  her  then,  I 
must  along  with  her  have  ceased  to  live. 

I  meditated  long  and  frequently  on  the 
way  in  which  I  should  close  my  life. 
Sometimes  I  thought   of  running,  like  the 
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Roman  slave,  and  dashing  out  my  brains 
against  the  wall ;  and  then  of  some  other 
insane  and  impious  idea,  until  the  brain 
became  confused,  and  reason  tottered  upon 
its  throne.  My  sensations,  my  thoughts,  my 
hopes,  my  fears,  seemed  all  to  be  gathered 
up  into  a  heap,  and  then  to  melt  and  diffuse 
themselves  about  Angelica. 

There  is  a  deep  and  inexplicable  mystery 
in  love.  Had  I  died  for  her,  I  should  by  so 
doing  have  lost  her  as  completely  as  by  her 
own  death ;  but  T  thought  it  would  be  a  sort 
of  divine  rapture  to  pass  away  in  her  stead, 
and  to  leave  my  image  and  recollection 
enshrined  for  ever  in  her  heart  of  hearts. 
It  never  occurred  to  me,  that  of  this  I 
should  be  unconscious  ;  but  if  it  had,  I 
should  perhaps  have  considered  it  enough 
that  she  would  be  conscious,  and  that  I 
should  live  like  a  spirit  embalmed  in  all  her 
tenderest  thoughts  and  feelings. 
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XV. 

I  have  said,  that  the  dull,  grey  light  of  a 
winter's  dawn  began  to  steal  in  at  the 
window  just  as  Dr.  Armstrong  left.  At 
almost  any  other  time,  it  would  have  been 
bliss  to  have  been  left  alone  with  Angelica  ; 
but  I  now  dreaded  his  departure,  because 
the  sense  of  safety  appeared  to  go  away 
along  with  him.  While  his  skill,  his 
knowledge,  his  experience  were  present,  I 
thought  she  could  not  die  ;  but  when  she 
was  left  to  me  -and  my  helpless  though 
overwhelming  love,  I  feared  lest  the  dim, 
dull  rays  of  the  morning  should  quench  the 
light  of  her  soul,  as  the  sun  extinguishes  a 
taper. 
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Poor  Barbara  was  a  thin,  diminutive, 
tremulous,  old  woman,  who  had  the  gift  of 
silence ;  though  she  looked  eloquently  at 
her  young  mistress,  and  came  always  when 
needed,  like  a  ministering  angel.  Old 
women,  when  good  and  kind  as  they 
generally  are,  inspire  me  with  extreme 
respect :  they  seem  to  have  outlived  all 
the  passions,  emotions,  and  turbulence  of 
the  heart,  though  they  retain  the  undying 
gentleness  of  their  sex,  and  a  generous 
sympathy  for  the  feelings  and  sorrows  of 
the  young.  Barbara's  heart  yearned  for 
Angelica,  and  I  now  began  to  love  the  old 
woman/who  had  more  than  once  said  to  me, 

"  Ah  !  Mr.  Rivers,  I  wish  she  were  your 
wife.  I  should  die  contented  if  I  could  but 
see  her  married  ;  and  I  pray  to  God  con- 
tinually, that  he  may  change  her  heart,  and 
give  her  to  you,  and  make  you  happy." 

When  the  light  had  a  little  strengthened, 
Angelica  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at  me. 

"Mowbray,"  said  she,  speaking  for   the 
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first  time  for  many  hours.  "  Mowbray,  I 
have  been  dreaming  of  you  :  I  thought  we 
were  walking  along  a  pleasant  valley,  with  a 
little  sparkling  stream  between  us.  You 
beckoned  me  to  come  across  to  you,  and 
held  out  your  arms,  and  I  tried  to  come  to 
you,  but  I  could  not.  An  angel  with  large 
white  wings  held  me  back,  and  seized  me, 
and  lifted  me  from  the  ground,  and  was 
about  to  soar  away  with  me  to  heaven  ;  but 
I  was  unwilling  and  struggled,  upon  which, 
as  if  in  anger,  he  dropped  me  ;  and  I  awoke, 
to  see  you  there,  dear  Mowbray,  watching 
over  me,  as  God  watches  over  his  creation." 

She  held  out  her  hand,  and  I  kissed  it 
most  fervently. 

I  then  said,  "  may  I  kiss  your  lips 
Angelica  ?  I  did  so  when  you  were  deliri- 
ous— your  lips,  your  eyes,  your  forehead." 

"  Yes,  kiss  me,  dearest,"  she  said,  "  kiss 
me  often ;  it  will  not  be  long  that  you  can 
do  so.  I  feel  that  they  will  bear  me  away 
from  you." 
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Imagining  from  the  tone  of  her  voice  the 
delirium  was  coming  on  again,  I  kissed  her 
softly,  and  said, 

"  Do  not  excite  yourself,  dearest  Angelica. 
I  have  prayed  to  God  earnestly,  with  my 
whole  soul,  and  he  has  given  you  to  me. 
You  will  not  be  taken  away,  and  I  shall 
have  the  intense  satisfaction  of  delivering 
you  well,  and  beautiful,  and  more  holy  than 
ever,  into  the  hands  of  your  dear  father ; 
though  only  I  trust  to  receive  you  back  as 
my  wife." 

She  smiled. 

At  this  moment,  Barbara  entered  with  a 
little  arrow-root,  which  I  put  with  a  spoon 
between  her  lips,  while  her  large  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  me  in  sweet  gratitude. 

*  You  do  love  me,  Mowbray,"  she  said, 
"  I  can  see  !  " 

"Yes,  yes,"  I  replied,  "I  do  love  you; 
but  it  is  very  wrong  of  me  to  make  you 
talk.  Be  silent,  therefore,  dearest,  the 
physician  will  be  here  presently." 
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At  ten  o'clock  he  came,  and  said,  she 
was  much  better  than  he  could  have 
expected.     But  he  added, 

"  You  must  double  your  watchfulness  and 
care,  Mr.  Rivers,  for  the  slightest  thing 
would  turn  the  scale  against  her  ;  you  must 
not  induce  her  to  talk,  nor  must  you  repress 
her  entirely.  Leave  nature  to  prompt  her, 
rather,  however,  discouraging  than  en- 
couraging her,  and  be  sure  she  takes  her 
medicine  regularly." 

Then  going  close  to  the  bed-side,  he  said, 
with  a  little  playfulness, 

"Mr.  Rivers  tells  me  you  are  a  good 
child,  and  take  your  medicine,  and  do  as 
you  are  bid.  Continue  to  be  very  obedient 
and  you  will  be  well  soon.  You  will  then 
permit  me,  I  trust,  to  come  and  see  you  as 
a  friend,  and  you  x;an  introduce  me  to  your 
father,  whom  Mr.  Rivers  has  inspired  me 
with  a  desire  to  know." 

Angelica    smiled,   and  said, 

H  I  will  do  what  you  wish." 
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Hope  had  revived  in  her,  and  I  began  to 
feel  confident  she  would  recover. 

It  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  give,  any 
further,  the  history  of  Angelica's  case.  I 
never  left  the  house,  day  or  night,  till  her 
health  appeared  to  be  almost  entirely 
restored.  I  then  returned  to  my  lodgings, 
and  resumed  my  old  habits,  working  hard 
all  day,  and  going  to  her  in  the  evening. 
Once  she  appeared  to  be  threatened  with  a 
relapse,  and  my  terror  became  greater  than 
ever :  I  sat  up  with  her  as  before,  until 
towards  morning,  when  she  fell  into  a  sweet 
sleep. 

Leaving  Barbara  by  her  bedside,  I  went 
out  upon  the  leads  to  smoke.  It  was  a 
clear,  beautiful,  frosty  morning  ;  all  London 
was  still,  and  the  stars  looked  down  upon  it 
as  brightly  and  sweetly  as  upon  the  moun- 
tains of  Chaldea,  when  the  princely  shep- 
herds of  the  east  first  began  to  read  the 
language  of  heaven. 

Before  me,  the  poetry  of  the  old  world 
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seemed  to  be  recovering  its  vitality,  and 
reconstructing  its  mythes,  and  symbols. 
Upon  those  everlasting  fields,  Orion,  with 
his  starry  bow,  still  chased  his  undying 
game ;  and  the  Pleiades  mourned  for  their 
lost  sister;  and  Bootes  watched  over  his 
herds;  and  Arcturus,  and  Cassiopeia,  and 
the  golden  locks  of  Berenice,  flashed,  and 
glowed,  and  breathed  inspiration  into  the 
soul. 

Here  I  remained  pacing  to  and  fro,  till 
ruddy  streaks  appeared  upon  the  horizon  in 
the  east.  I  have  watched  from  the  tops  of 
mountains,  from  the  sandy  hillocks  of  the 
desert,  and  from  the  tremulous  level  of  the 
sea,  night  blushing  into  beauty,  as  she  gives 
birth  to  the  dawn  ;  but  I  have  seldom  wit- 
nessed anything  more  magnificent  than  the 
intense  incandessence  of  the  sky  on  that 
morning. 

We  are  apt  to  associate  vulgar  ideas  with 
house  roofs  and  stacks  of  chimneys,  with 
attic  windows  and  church  towers,  and  those 
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immense  billows  of  red  tiles,  which  extend 
undulating  on  all  sides,  till  they  are  lost  in 
the  distance  ;  but  nothing  is  vulgar  to  me 
on  which  the  dawn  condescends  to  spread 
the  folds  of  her  glorious  veil.  The  light, 
compounded  of  gold  and  purple,  began  to 
bubble  up  in  jets  and  irradiations  over 
the  mighty  arch  of  the  east.  A  few  light 
mists  formed  themselves  into  diminutive 
clouds,  and  rose,  like  flights  of  celestial 
birds,  to  watch  high  in  the  empyrean  the 
approach  of  the  ascending  sun.  As  they 
did  so,  his  glory  burst  upon  them  before  it 
reached  the  earth,  and  painted  their  out- 
spread wings  with  turquoise,  and  amethyst, 
and  opal,  and  chalcedony,  and  emerald,  and 
ruby. 

Here  and  there  threads  and  veins  of 
blood  red  quivered  over  narrow  bands  of 
dark  clouds ;  and  then,  as  the  vast  golden 
disk  thrust  up  its  dazzling  rim  behind  the 
distant  city,  waves  of  splendour  came 
rolling  over  the  houses,  making  the  windows 
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glow  like  the  mouths  of  furnaces,  and 
covering  every  inequality  in  roof,  and  dome, 
and  spire,  with  an  investiture  of  crimson 
light. 

Enchanted  by  this  spectacle,  I  had  not 
noticed  that  all  London  was  now  awake, 
and  that  its  multitudinous  voices  were  filling 
every  avenue  and  channel  of  trade,  as  the 
waves  of  the  sea  fill  the  sand  hollows  and 
bright  spaces  between  the  rocks. 

I  now  descended  into  Angelica's  room, 
where  Barbara  brought  me  my  breakfast  by 
her  bedside.  The  danger  I  had  apprehended 
seemed  to  be  gone  ;  though  she  was  still 
weak  and  faint,  and  liable  at  every  moment 
to  have  a  fresh  relapse.  Yet,  when  I  poured 
out  the  tea,  and  put  milk  and  sugar  in  it, 
and  handed  it  to  her,  she  took  it,  together 
with  the  dry  toast,  which  I  had  cut  into 
small  squares,  and  placed  one  by  one  in  her 
hand.  But  that  hand,  which  was  once  so 
plump  and  beautiful,  was  now  thin,  and,  as  I 
fancied,  almost  transparent.     Her  arms  also 
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had    fallen    away,    and   her    cheeks    were 
hollow. 

This  chased  all  pleasure  and  happiness 
from  my  mind,  and  I  looked  forward  with 
shuddering  to  the  coming  on  of  spring,  as 
I  began  to  entertain  suspicions  of  con- 
sumption. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  me,  I  could  not 
long  indulge  in  fears  or  fancies,  because  it 
was  necessary  to  work,  to  work  almost 
incessantly.  This  I  found  to  be  a  blessing, 
especially  as  it  gave  me  the  means  of 
procuring  for  Angelica  all  she  needed. 

Just  as  she  was  recovering,  a  letter  came 
from  her  father,  saying,  that  fortune 
appeared  to  be  about  to  smile  upon  him 
once  more.  However,  he  said,  he  would 
not  have  us  be  too  sanguine,  though  he 
seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  recovering  his 
property.  But  this,  he  added,  I  shall  not 
prize,  unless  my  dear  child  consents  to 
enjoy  it  with  me.  I  have  ceased  to  set  any 
value   on  what   the   world   calls  happiness, 
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and  shall  look  for  it  exclusively  by  the  fire- 
side, in  your  company,  my  dear  Rivers,  and 
that  of  Angelica.  I  would  not  torture  my 
dear  friend  by  writing  to  him  of  Angelical 
illness,  though  I  trembled  at  the  responsi- 
bility I  thus  took  upon  myself,  and  really 
do  believe,  I  never  could  have  looked  into 
his  face  again,  had  anything  happened  to 
her  during  his  absence. 
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XVI. 

I  ought  to  have  said,  that  Wilmot  Smith 
and  his  wife  had  constantly  called  at  my 
lodgings,  to  inquire  after  Angelica ;  and 
Mrs.  Smith  would  again  and  again  have 
come  to  visit  her,  but  that  Angelica  refused 
to  see  anyone.  Once  or  t\sice  I  thought  of 
asking  Francesca  Coronelli  to  remain  with 
her  during  my  absence ;  but  when  I  men- 
tioned to  her  this  idea,  she  said,  she 
required  no  company  but  that  of  Barbara, 
and  that  the  sight  of  strangers  would  rather 
be  a  pain  than  a  pleasure  to  her.  Nothing, 
therefore,  was  to  be  done,  but  to  comply 
with  her  wishes. 
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My  excellent  friend,  the  physician,  con- 
tinued his  visits  until  her  health  was 
completely  restored;  and  thus  laid  me  under 
a  debt  of  gratitude  which  it  was  impossible 
I  should  ever  repay. 

Very  frequently,  when  weary  of  writing, 
I  went  to  spend  the  day  with  Smith.  His 
house,  in  fact,  was  a  sort  of  second  home, 
where  I  was  not  only  always  welcome,  but 
always  sure  to  enjoy  as  much  happiness  as 
could  be  tasted  by  a  man  situated  as  I  was. 
One  dismal  winter's  day,  I  went  very  early 
out  to  Holloway,  and  in  the  midst  of  books, 
cigars,  and  delightful  literary  gossip,  saw 
the  hours  fly  by  one  after  another, 
unregretted,  though  not  unheeded. 

Towards  sunset,  if  that  sun  could  be  said 
to  set  which  had  never  shown  itself 
throughout  the  whole  day,  a  thick  cloud 
was  precipitated  upon  the  earth,  over  which 
it  hung  brooding  like  an  evil  spirit.  This  is 
what  we  call  a  fog.     It  was  somewhat  late 
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when  I  left,  so  that  even  on  ordinary  nights 
there  would  have  been  few  people  in  the 
streets.  There  now  seemed  to  be  not  one 
The  fog  had  partially  realised  Berkeley's 
system  of  philosophy,  and  eaten  up  every- 
thing but  the  lamps  and  the  pavement  upon 
which  I  walked. 

All  Londoners  will  know  well  what  I 
mean.  The  universe  appeared  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  settled  mist,  every  particle  of 
which  obstinately  retained  its  place.  There 
were  no  tourbillons — no  vortices- — no  flitting 
hither  and  thither  of  subtile  molecules, 
ready  to  run  into  organic  moulds,  or  to 
cluster  round  some  nucleus  and  gather  into 
the  form  of  a  sphere. 

Several  times,  as  I  stood  still,  darkness, 
palpable  as  that  of  Egypt,  enveloped  me. 
To  make  sure  I  was  moving  in  the  right 
direction,  I  had  to  feel  the  railings  at  every 
step,  for  the  lamps  themselves  only  became 
visible  when   I   reached  within    a  yard   or 
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two  of  them ;  and  then  the  murky  air 
appeared  to  be  fast  closing  about  the  jets 
of  light  to  extinguish  them. 

As  there  was  no  bound,  or  form,  or 
appearance  of  any  kind,  by  which  to  direct 
my  footsteps,  I  fancied  I  should  never  be 
able  to  find  my  way  home  ;  but  at  length  I 
turned  up  a  road  leading,  as  I  supposed, 
towards  the  Brecknock  Arms,  though  1 
could  discover  no  signs  by  which  to  recog- 
nise it.  By  degrees,  however,  I  found 
myself  in  the  fields,  without  pavements, 
without  lamps,  in  the  midst  of  thick  dark- 
ness. As  the  weather  was  extremely  cold, 
I  considered  this  an  unpleasant  incident, 
and  could  think  of  nothing  with  which  to 
comfort  myself  but  taking  out  my  materials 
and  lighting  a  cigar. 

Being  under  the  necessity  of  moving  in 
some  direction,  I  followed  the  descent  of 
the  hill,  pausing  nowr  and  then  to  listen  to 
some  slight  noises  by  which  I  was  sur- 
rounded.    On  the  frosty  ground  there  was 
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a  clatter  of  heavy  feet,  a  pause,  a  recon- 
naissance, a  rush,  which  convinced  me  that 
I  had  a  number  of  neighbours,  who  were 
made  very  uneasy  by  my  approach.  The 
moist  particles  floating  through  the  atmo- 
sphere, penetrated  through  my  great  coat 
and  the  rest  of  my  garments  to  the  skin, 
imparting  to  me  a  most  chill  and  com- 
fortless feeling,  somewhat  counteracted  by 
the  influence  of  the  Virginian  weed. 

Once,  as  my  cigar  burnt  brightly,  I  saw 
what  appeared  to  be  a  large  eye,  glaring  at 
me  through  the  darkness ;  and  when  I  raised 
my  cane  and  waved  it  before  me,  it  struck 
against  something  hard,  which  sounded  like 
a  bull's  horn.  I  then  struck  off  the  ashes 
from  my  cigar  and  brightened  it  up  again, 
upon  which  there  was  a  retreat  of  heavy 
footsteps,  so  that  I  felt  convinced  I  was 
moving  through  a  herd  of  cattle,  who,  if 
they  should  take  it  into  their  heads  to  run 
all  at  once,  might  knock  me  down  and 
trample  me  to  death.      Having  some  paper 
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in  my  pocket,  I  took  it  out  and  twisted  it 
into  the  form  of  a  diminutive  torch,  which 
I  immediately  set  blazing,  upon  which  the 
horned  gentry,  discovering  the  locale  of 
their  enemy,  took  to  their  heels  with  great 
velocity,  leaving  me  alone  in  my  glory, 
which  was  exceedingly  short-lived,  for  my 
little  torch  soon  burnt  out,  after  which  the 
darkness  seemed  thicker  than  ever. 

It  occurred  to  me,  that  I  might  now 
make  my  situation  known  to  my  hairy 
friends,  by  raising  a  shout ;  so  I  struck  up 
a  song,  which  did  as  well  as  a  torch,  for 
whichever  way  I  walked,  I  heard  them 
escaping  from  me  as  fleetly  as  if  the  devil 
had  been  at  their  heels. 

Unluckily,  I  became  amused  by  this 
process,  and  now  and  then  laughed  im- 
moderately, so  that  if  there  was  any  bull  or 
cow  of  experience  among  the  herd,  he  or 
she  must  have  taken  me  for  a  great  fool. 
This  sort  of  entertainment,  however,  could 
hardly   last    through    the  whole    night ;    I 

l  2 
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therefore  went  down  the  slope  of  the  field, 
scrambled  over  hedges,  and  palings,  and 
walls,  till  at  last  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
perceiving  the  glimmer  of  a  lamp,  and 
presently  found  myself  at  the  top  of  Haver- 
stock  Hill,  somewhat  farther  from  home 
than  when  I  left  Smith's  door. 

But  this  did  not  much  signify,  for  having 
discovered  the  way  home,  I  bowled  rapidly 
down  the  hill,  which  I  had  entirely  to 
myself,  except  that  once  or  twice  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  misty  policeman,  solacing 
himself  by  philosophising  under  a  lamp,  or 
emerging  from  some  kitchen  door,  where  he 
had  been  enjoying  himself  with  cooky  on 
cold  fowl  and  spiced  ale. 

In  about  an  hour  I  was  snug  between  the 
sheets,  dreaming  of  herds,  frosty  fields, 
fogs,  lamps,  and  policemen,  jumbled  all 
together  by  the  magic  wand  of  Morpheus. 

Industry  is  generally  rewarded  when  it  is 
consistent  and  persevering.  By  all  sorts  of 
literary  labour    I    now   managed   to    earn 
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considerable  sums  of  money,  part  of  which  I 
spent  in  improving  my  own  lodging,  but 
part  also,  and  I  may  say  the  greater  part, 
in  making  Delia  Torre's  house  comfortable 
against  his  return.  Several  of  his  best 
pictures,  which  had  been  placed  at  the 
pawnbrokers,  I  contrived  to  get  back ;  some 
little  articles  of  furniture  I  purchased,  and 
by  degrees,  with  infinite  timidity  and  no 
slight  difficulty,  I  managed  to  augment 
Angelica's  wardrobe.  With  Barbara  there 
was  less  trouble,  she  required  warm  clothing, 
but  as  her  tastes  were  simple,  it  was  easy  to 
set  her  up. 

As  soon  as  it  was  safe,  I  brought  a  cab  to 
the  door  early  one  fine  morning,  and  drove 
Angelica  out  into  the  country.  It  was  one 
of  those  bright,  sunny  days,  of  which  we 
have  much  too  few  in  early  spring  ;  one  or 
two  flowers,  the  first  of  the  year,  were 
putting  forth  under  the  sunny  hedges  ;  and 
in  one  spot  I  saw  a  bunch  of  violets,  which 
I  gathered  and  placed  in  her  bosom. 

l  3 
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At  the  little  snug  country  tavern  where 
we  dined,  there  was  a  pretty  garden,  with  a 
nice  sheltered  walk,  where  Angelica  took 
several  turns  before  dinner.  Her  illness, 
however,  had  made  her  so  weak,  that  she 
was  compelled  to  lean  heavily  upon  me,  and 
to  pause  every  now  and  then  as  if  for 
breath.  I  observed,  however,  that  she 
inhaled  the  fresh  air  with  delight ;  and  as 
she  inhaled  it  I  perceived  or  imagined  I 
perceived  a  colour  mounting  to  her  cheeks, 
while  her  eyes  became  brighter,  and  her 
voice  more  firm. 

As  often  as  possible  I  brought  her  to  the 
same  place  :  and  as  the  days  began  to  open, 
and  the  weather  grew  mild,  I  found  practi- 
cally that  her  physical  powers  were  coming 
back  to  her,  for  she  soon  walked  with  a 
lighter  step,  and  began  to  talk  and  smile  as 
formerly. 

One  day  we  drove  out  to  a  village  on 
the  Thames,  where  we  dined ;  and  as  the 
evening  was  mild   and   balmy,   we  walked 
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down  a  little  before  sunset  towards  the 
river.  Everybody  has  watched  the  mys- 
teriously beautiful  appearances,  which  a 
landscape  successively  puts  on  as  the  light 
ebbs  away  from  it.  Here  and  there, 
according  to  the  inequalities  of  the  ground, 
you  behold  patches  of  subdued  splendour, 
made  by  the  departing  footsteps  of  day  ; 
elsewhere  the  shadows  gather  more  thickly 
— the  tall  trees  appear  to  approach  each 
other,  and  to  celebrate  with  a  whispered 
welcome  the  approaching  advent  of  night. 

We  stood  side  by  side  beneath  a  shadowy 
arch,  gazing  at  the  broad  surface  of  the 
stream,  reflecting  in  parts  the  pale  glimmer 
that  still  lingered  in  the  sky.  Trees  of 
various  forms  and  heights  stretched  away 
on  the  right  and  left  in  long  files,  and  threw 
their  hushed  shadows  over  the  waters. 
Everything  seemed  at  first  to  be  silent;  but 
listening  attentively,  we  could  detect  a 
voice  in  the  river,  which  went  by  rippling 
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and  panting  with  a  secret  joy,  and  a  strong 
desire  to  mingle  with  the  infinite  ocean. 

We  were  looking  towards  the  west. 
Evening  had  now  gathered  up  on  the  broad 
floor  of  the  horizon  the  folds  of  her 
infinitely  delicate  skirts,  and  was  about  to 
plunge  after  the  sun,  down  the  steep  sky. 
Stars,  large  and  small,  singly  or  in  constel- 
lations, flashed  forth  suddenly  upon  the  blue, 
and  appeared  to  deck  as  with  coronets,  the 
dim  peaks  of  the  hills,  as  they  slumbered 
ineffably  in  the  embrace  of  heaven. 

Angelica  at  such  moments  said  little; 
but  after  having  looked  around  her  for  a 
long  time  in  silent  delight,  she  exclaimed, 

"  Oh !  Mowbray,  this  earth  is  too 
beautiful !  We  do  not  deserve  to  be  placed 
in  a  world  so  fair." 

"  And  yet,  my  love,"  I  replied,  "  amid  all 
the  multitude  of  objects  you  behold, 
nothing,  no,  not  the  brightest  among  yonder 
stars,  is  half  so  fair  as  yourself.       Indeed    it 
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is  your  soul    that    lends   to    them   all    the 
beauty  you  admire." 

She  made  no  reply,  but  pressing  my  arm 
gently  to  her  side,  turned  round;  after  which 
we  walked  towards  our  rustic  inn,  and  very 
early  in  the  evening  returned  to  London. 
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XVII. 

I  almost  fear  to  set  down  what  I  am  going 
to  say,  because  it  may  appear  like  casting 
an  imputation  on  Angelica's  character  ;  but 
while  she  was  ill,  and  weak,  and  nearly 
helpless,  she  seemed  to  have  abandoned  the 
idea  of  taking  the  veil,  and  to  speak  as 
if  she  belonged  to  me.  As  her  health  and 
the  elasticity  of  her  mind  returned,  her  old 
habit  of  thinking  returned  along  with  them  ; 
and  she  began  frequently  to  remind  me, 
that,  however  much  we  might  love  each 
other,  it  was  impossible  she  could  ever  be 
more  to  me  then  she  now  was. 

"  I  love  you,  "  she   said,  "  with  all  my 
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soul,  but  I  am  not  my  own.  From  the 
cradle  I  have  been  devoted  to  the  cloister; 
and  though  I  shall  now  retire  from  the 
world  with  reluctance,  I  must  consummate 
my  vow,  and  appease  the  shadow  of  my 
mother,  which  has  looked  down  disapprov- 
ingly I  am  sure  on  those  tumultuous  exhi- 
bitions of  passion  in  which  I  have  lately 
indulged. 

"  You  must  assist  me,  my  dear  Mowbray, 
in  extinguishing  these  unhallowed  feelings ; 
for  you  would  not  have  me  despise  myself; 
and  if  I  trampled  on  my  duty,  even  for 
your  sake,  you  know  well  I  must  do  so." 

"  You  require  impossibilities,"  I  replied. 
"  Besides,  my  idea  of  duty  is  altogether 
different ;  your  mother  could  not  foresee 
in  what  circumstances  you  would  be  placed  ; 
it  was  impossible  she  should  know  you 
would  love  and  be  beloved.  What  she  did, 
she  did  in  ignorance. 

"  Her  desire,  doubtless,  was  to  insure  your 
happiness  ;  which  she  imagined,  from  want 
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of  reflection,  would  be  best  accomplished 
in  the  convent.  Your  understanding  has 
taught  you  better,  and  it  is  for  you  conse- 
quently to  correct  the  error  into  which 
your  dear  mother  fell." 

"  Mowbray,"  she  exclaimed,  "  you  must 
not  talk  so ;  my  dear  mother  could  not  be 
wrong — it  is  I  who  am  disobedient  and 
impious — cease,  therefore,  I  beseech  you 
to  contend  with  me  thus  :  we  will  speak  of 
other  things,  and  leave  this  matter  to  God. 
It  will  be  much  safer  in  his  hands  than  in 
ours." 

When  she  reached  this  point,  I  always 
found  it  necessary  to  give  way;  because  if 
I  persevered  she  became  agitated,  excited, 
and  often  burst  into  tears.  I  now  longed 
earnestly  for  her  father's  return,  since  I 
hoped  that  his  presence,  and  the  changes 
I  would  persuade  him  to  make  in  their 
manner  of  life,  might  produce  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  her  mind. 

When  people  are  in  love,  they  not  only 
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appear  selfish,  but  often  are  so.  They 
neglect  all  the  world,  and  feed  incessantly 
upon  their  own  ideas,  and  hopes,  and  aspi- 
rations. Of  this  I  was  now  pre-eminently 
guilty  ;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  Smith, 
I  scarcely  visited  any  of  my  friends.  At 
length,  however,  I  found  myself  compelled 
by  circumstances  to  enlarge  a  little  the 
circle  of  my  reflections. 

I  had  recently  taken  Mrs.  Roberts'  first 
floor,  and  was  one  morning  busily  writing 
in  the  front  drawing-room,  when  I  heard  a 
tap  at  the  door,  and  on  saying  "  come  in," 
it  opened,  and  I  saw  before  me  Francesca 
Coronelli.  Her  presence  astonished  me 
almost  as  much  as  if  she  had  been  an  appa- 
rition. With  great  timidity  she  said  to  me, 
when  Mrs.  Roberts  had  gone,  ■ 

"Can  I  speak  with  you,  Mr.  Rivers,  for 
a  short  time." 

u  Pray  sit  down,"  I  said,  taking  her  by  the 
hand  and  leading  her  to  a  chair  near  the 
fire, "  pray  sit  down,  and  tell  me  what  it  is 
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that  troubles  you ;  for  I  see  you  are  greatly 
troubled." 

u  Indeed  I  am,  Mr.  Rivers,"  she  answered, 
"  troubled  more  than  I  can  express.  I 
have  long  wished  to  see  you,  and  ask  your 
advice  ;  but  you  have  been  so  engaged  or 
busy  lately,  that  I  have  not  found  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so." 

u  True,  Francesca,"  I  answered,  "  and 
that  truth  is  a  reproach,  not  unmerited  I 
acknowledge  on  my  part." 

"  Oh,  no,  I  do  not  reproach  you,"  she 
said,  "because  you  never  lost  sight  of  us 
when  we  needed  your  assistance  :  but  it  is 
I  myself  who  now  require  your  aid,  or 
rather  your  counsel.  It  must  not  be  known 
to  Antonio  that  I  have  come  here  ;  not  that 
he  would  at  all  mind  my  seeing  you,  but  it 
might  be  necessary  to  explain  why  I  came, 
which  I  could  not  do."  At  these  words  she 
grew  very  pale,  then  red,  and  then  burst 
into  tears. 

I  was  much  grieved. 
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"  Dear  Madam/'  I  said,  M  pray  explain 
what  is  the  matter,  you  know  I  am  your 
friend." 

w  Yes,  I  know  it,"  she  answered. 

I  could  not  be  much  perplexed  to  guess 
the  cause  of  her  trouble,  because  I  had 
long  foreseen  that  troubled  she  would  be, 
though  I  was  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  taken  place. 

However,  I  said,  "  Mr.  Elliot,  I  suppose, 
has  been  annoying  you  V 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  he  came  to  our 
lodgings  yesterday,  and  Mrs.  Salmon  not 
being  in  the  way,  our  little  boy  brought 
him  up  to  my  room.  He  walked  in  without 
ceremony,  and  seating  himself  on  the  bed- 
side, observed  coolly,  that  he  had  some- 
thing very  particular  to  say.  I  replied  in 
English,  which  he  could  hardly  understand, 
that  I  never  saw  gentlemen  in  my  bed-room, 
and  snatching  up  little  Antonio  in  my  arms, 
ran  down  stairs.  He  followed  me,  saying, 
•  That  he    meant    no   harm,  but   that    the 
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business  about  which  he  came  was  im- 
portant.' I  did  not  stop  till  I  reached  the 
passage,  when,  throwing  open  the  street 
door,  I  said,  '  I  would  speak  to  him  there/ 
He  attempted  to  take  my  hand,  but  I 
would  not  suffer  him,  and  becoming  very 
angry,  said/ It  was  not  the  custom  of  my 
country  for  modest  women  to  allow  such 
liberties.' 

" '  Well  then,'  he  said,  '  you  had  better 
walk  with  me  a  little  way.  You  must 
know  you  will  be  safe  in  the  streets,  and  I 
can  explain  what  I  have  to  say  as  we  go 
along.' 

"I  replied, '  You  can  explain  the  business, 
whatever  it  is,  to  my  husband  :  I  under- 
stand nothing,  and  meddle  with  nothing.' 

"  He  then  mentioned  the  name  of  some 
Italian  woman,  and  asked,  if  I  knew  her.  I 
answered,  \  no,'  upon  which  he  said, 

"  '  Your  husband  knows  her  too  well. 
He  neglects  his  work  at  my  studio,  to  go  and 
spend  his  time  with  her;  and  I  have  now 
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come  to  complain,  that  if  he  goes  on  in  this 
way,  he  and  I  must  part.' 

"  Shall  I  confess  to  you,  Mr.  Rivers,  I 
was  weak  enough  to  believe  for  a  moment, 
that  there  might  be  some  truth  in  what  he 
said ;   so  I  replied, 

"  '  I  will  speak  to  him.' 

<{<  No,  no/  he  answered,  '  you  must  not 
speak  to  him,  but  make  inquiries  about  the 
woman ;  after  which  I  will  speak.' 

"  He  then  left  me  abruptly,  and  I  stood 
in  a  state  of  stupefaction  at  the  door. 
Antonio  not  returning  at  his  usual  hour,  I 
left  my  little  boy  with  Mrs.  Salmon,  and 
went  to  the  end  of  the  court  to  look  out  for 
my  husband.  As  I  was  standing  gazing 
vacantly  down  the  street,  I  found  myself 
raised  from  the  ground  by  two  men,  and 
thrown  suddenly  into  an  open  cab,  which  I 
had  not  observed  before.  A  gentleman 
was  in  it  whom  I  did  not  know — he  spoke 
not  a  word,  but  laid  firm  hold  of  me. 

"  I  did  not  prove,  however,  so  weak  as  he 
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imagined.  Wresting  my  arm  from  his 
grasp,  I  dashed  back  the  door  of  the  cab, 
which  was  just  beginning  to  move,  and  fell 
out  into  the  street.  The  gentleman  jumped 
out  after  me,  and  the  other  men  again 
attempted  to  force  me  into  the  vehicle, 
saying,  I  belonged  to  them.  Luckily,  the 
people  knew  me,  and  would  not  believe  it. 
They  stood,  therefore,  between  me  and  the 
strangers,  who,  finding  a  crowd  beginning 
to  collect,  jumped  into  the  cab  and  drove 
off." 

While  Francesca  was  engaged  in  relating 
this  affair,  she  seemed  to  me  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  interesting  creatures  I 
had  ever  seen  ;  her  figure  was  peculiarly 
rich  and  elegant,  abounding  in  graceful 
swelling  curves,  especially  about  the  waist 
and  bosom ;  while  her  countenance  was 
pre-eminently  sweet  and  lovely.  Except 
Angelica,  I  have  never  known  a  more  at- 
tractive woman ;  but  the  chief  attraction 
lay  in  that   air    of    innocence,    truth,    and 
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fidelity,  which  was  diffused  over  her  features. 
Capable  of  the  highest  degree  of  love,  she 
felt  and  bestowed  it  on  her  husband.  But 
experience,  or  I  should  perhaps  say  misery, 
had  taught  her  a  certain  amount  of  pru- 
dence. She  knew,  or  rather  believed,  that, 
for  the  present,  her  husband  and  she  de- 
pended upon  Elliot  for  subsistence,  and 
therefore  was  unwilling  to  act  with  pre- 
cipitation. 

She  had  now  come  to  ask  my  advice. 
When  her  husband  returned,  she  had  men- 
tioned what  had  taken  place  to  him ;  but 
without  giving  utterance  to  the  suspicion, 
that  the  instigator  of  it  must  have  been 
Elliot,  fearing,  she  said,  lest  Antonio  pro- 
ceeding on  that  suspicion  as  on  a  certainty, 
should  rush  at  once  and  poignard  him  in 
his  study. 

I  told  her,  I  thought  she  had  acted  very 
wisely  ;  but  that  it  was  obvious  she  must  be 
on  her  guard  against  the  infamous  attempts 
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of  that  person,  who  would  stick  at  nothing 
to  compass  his  designs. 

She  said,  "  I  wish  you  would  come  to  us 
this  evening,  not  as  if  by  invitation,  but  by 
chance,  that  you  may  go  out  with  me,  and 
see  if  you  can  observe  him  lurking  about. 
Antonio  has  told  me,  again  and  again,  I 
might  go  out  with  you  ;  and  I  wish  in  that 
manner  to  ascertain  whom  I  have  to  fear." 

Scarcely  had  she  left  the  room,  when  Mrs. 
Roberts  ushered  in  Ann,  pale  and  emaciated ; 
she  told  me,  when  she  was  seated  by  the 
fire,  that  after  I  had  met  her  in  the  train, 
she  had  had  a  long  and  severe  illness,  which 
she  almost  feared  would  have  been  her  last. 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure,"  she  said,  "  that 
Dr.  Crick  did  not  wish  it  might  prove  so  ; 
and  that  he  did  not  even  use  his  best 
endeavours  to  that  effect.  But  finding 
myself  sinking  fast,  I  got  the  woman  of 
the  house  where  I  lodged  to  fetch  another 
medical  man,  who  remarked,  when  he  heard 
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my  symptoms,  and  examined  carefully  into 
my  case,  that  it  was  a  bad  business.  He 
then  prescribed  for  me,  and  said,  that  if  -I 
took  no  other  medicine  than  what  he  sent 
I  should  soon  get  better.  Being  of  the 
same  opinion,  I  threw  Dr.  Crick's  medicine 
behind  the  fire,  and  recovered,  apparently 
very  much  to  his  surprise. 

"  I  am  now  tired  of  acting  the  lady  at 
the  expense  of  my  health  and  my  conscience, 
and  am  looking  out  for  a  place,  that  I  may 
go  back  to  service.  Do  you  know  any  lady 
who  would  assist  in  saving  me,  by  giving 
me  a  character  ?" 

"  Would  not  Mrs.  Mortlake  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  To  be  sure  she  would,"  answered  Ann  ; 
"  how  strange  I  should  never  have  thought 
of  her." 

She  remained  and  took  lunch  with  me  ; 
after  which  she  proceeded  to  Mrs.  Mort- 
lake's,  but  in  less  than  an  hour  returned, 
saying,  that  Mrs.  Mortlake  had  been  dead 
for   some   weeks  ;    that  Mr.   Leigh's   house 
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was  shut  up,  and  from  the  servant  next 
door,  whom  she  had  formerly  known,  she 
learned  that  the  governor  had  gone  into  the 
country,  and  his  daughter  somewhere  on 
the  continent.  Mrs.  Smith  now  presented 
herself  to  my  mind,  and  I  said,  I  thought  I 
could  get  her  a  character  from  a  friend. 

Finding  that  Ann's  finances  were  none  of 
the  best,  I  gave  her  a  little  money,  and 
desired  her  to  call  again  next  day.  I  im- 
mediately went  and  explained  the  matter  to 
Smith,  who,  without  any  further  difficulty, 
got  Bessie  to  write  a  character  ;  which  she 
did  in  perfect  innocence.  I  may  observe, 
once  for  all,  that  Ann  by  this  means  pro- 
cured an  excellent  place,  of  which  she 
strictly  performed  the  duties;  and  that,  after 
a  year  or  two,  she  married  and  became  a 
faithful  and  attached  wife.  Mrs.  Smith 
never  knew  the  extent  of  the  good  she  had 
done  ;  but  I  believe  would  have  done  still 
more  to  rescue  any  fellow-creature  from 
distress  and  wretchedness. 
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XVIII. 

I  kept  my  appointment  with  Francesca ; 
and  we  went  out  as  she  had  intended,  leav- 
ing her  husband  to  take  care  of  the  child. 
Naturally  timid,  she  had  by  the  events  of 
the  last  few  days  been  rendered  very  much 
more  so ;  accordingly,  she  held  my  arm  as 
if  apprehending,  that  every  man  we  met 
would  seize  and  bear  her  off.  We  both 
looked  about  carefully  in  all  directions,  for 
a  long  time  in  vain  ;  but  as  we  were  walking 
up  a  narrow  street,  I  saw  Elliot,  with 
Dwight,  Crick,  and  a  fourth  person,  a 
stranger  to  me,  standing  under  an  archway 
at  the  door  of  a  low  public-house. 
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I  would  not  leave  him  in  ignorance  that 
he  had  been  observed,  and  therefore  went 
up  to  him,  and  said, 

"  Well  Elliot,  you  possess  a  sort  of 
ubiquity,  and  are  to  be  found  everywhere." 

He  was  so  annoyed  at  seeing  Francesca 
with  me,  that  for  a  moment  he  could  not 
reply ;  but  the  imperturbable  Dr.  Crick 
answered  for  him, 

"  Just  so,  Rivers  ;  but  people,  you  know, 
have  business  in  various  parts  of  the 
world." 

Mr.  Dwight  then  came  up,  and  took  my 
hand  in  his  Herculean  grasp,  saying, 

u  Happy  to  see  you,  Mr.  Rivers.  How 
does  the  world  wag  with  you  ?  Married, 
eh!" 

"Not  yet,  Mr.  Dwight,"  I  replied. 
u  This  lady  is  the  wife  of  a  friend." 

"  Just  so,"  observed  Dr.  Crick. 

By  this  time,  Elliot  had  recovered  his 
composure  a  little,  and  said, 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Coronelli,  how  is  your  little 
boy  f" 
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u  Thank  you,"  replied  Francesca,  "  he  is 
quite  well." 

"  You  may  be  surprised,  Elliot,"  said  I, 
*  to  see  me  out  with  Mrs.  Coronelli ;  but 
the  truth  is,  that  three  or  four  scoundrels 
attempted  the  other  evening  to  force  her 
into  a  cab  and  drive  off  with  her." 

"You  don't  say  so!"  exclaimed  Elliot, 
with  extraordinary  surprise. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  I,  "  and  I  am  just  come 
out  with  her,  in  the  hope  that  she  may  be 
able  to  point  out  to  me  the  individuals,  who 
may  be  still  lurking  about.  Should  she 
succeed,  I  shall  know  how  to  deal  with 
them,  without  perhaps  going  to  those 
extremities  which  Coronelli  would  have 
recourse  to.  He  wears  a  poignard,  and 
would  send  it  to  the  hilt  into  the  body  of 
the  first  man  who  should  put  his  finger  on 
Francesca.  I,  on  the  contrary,  might  con- 
tent myself  with  making  it  a  police  case." 

The  four  friends  rapidly  exchanged 
glances,  and  Elliot  observed, 

VOL.    II.  m 
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"  Well,  that  would  certainly  be  better 
than  stabbing ;  but  have  you  any  idea  who 
the  persons  were  ?" 

"  I  am  not  without  my  suspicions,"  I 
answered,  "but  must  have  something  like 
certainty  before  I  can  act." 

u  It  is  very  odd,"  he  said ;  u  don't  you 
think  so,  D wight  ?" 

"  Very  !  "  answered  he. 

"  Very !  "  echoed  Dr.  Crick. 

I  then  wished  them  good  evening,  and 
returned  to  Coronelli,  who,  when  we 
entered,  experienced  great  relief  of  mind, 
for  though  he  felt  no  jealousy  of  me,  it  cost 
him  a  great  effort  to  allow  Francesca  to 
place  her  arm  within  that  of  any  man 
whatever.  I  greatly  honoured  his  feelings, 
and  secretly  determined  not  to  run  the  risk 
of  diminishing  his  affection,  by  making  a 
practice  of  going  out  with  his  wife,  who 
loved  him  so  deeply  and  so  entirely,  that  I 
am  perfectly  convinced  she  regarded  me 
only   as    an    automaton,    animated    by    a 
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friendly  feeling  towards  her  husband  and 
her. 

The  idea  had  often  suggested  itself  to  me, 
that  it  would  be  better  for  Coronelli  to 
leave  that  part  of  the  town,  and  take 
superior  lodgings  somewhere  near  me. 
Francesca  desired  this  also,  especially  now 
that  she  lived  in  fear  every  hour  of  some 
new  attempt  against  her.  But  Antonio 
experienced  considerable  gratitude  towards 
Mrs.  Salmon,  who,  whatever  she  might  be 
in  other  respects,  had  behaved  very  kindly 
to  them  when  they  were  in  distress,  suffer- 
ing them  to  run  into  her  debt  for  the 
lodgings  until  they  were  able  to  pay, 
almost  without  asking  them  for  what  they 
owed.  This  was  a  rare  piece  of  good 
nature,  especially  as  she  was  poor  enough 
herself,  and  Antonio  felt  all  the  obligation 
it  laid  upon  him.     He  therefore  said, 

u  I  would  rather  stay  here,  at  least  for 
some  time." 

I  then  suggested  the  possibility,  that  Mrs. 
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Salmon  had  probably  another  room,  which 
she  might  let  them  have  for  a  small 
addition  to  the  rent.  This  idea  pleased 
Francesca,  who,  at  my  suggestion,  imme- 
diately went  and  brought  up  Mrs.  Salmon. 
That  easy-going,  brazen-faced  slattern,  who 
appeared  to  look  younger  every  time  I  saw 
her,  entered  the  room  with  a  jaunty,  inde- 
pendent air.  She  was  somewhat  better 
dressed  than  formerly,  but  still  her  clothes 
hung  loosely  about  her,  as  if  at  the  least 
untoward  accident  they  would  slip  off,  and 
leave  her,  like  Madeleine,  in  the  Eve  of  St. 
Agnes,  in  the  midst  of  a  pile  of  drapery. 

She  curtseyed  to  me  very  much  as  if  it 
were  done  through  condescension,  remem- 
bering, I  suppose,  the  time  when  she  made 
love  to  me  in  her  back  garret.  I,  who 
regard  all  women  as  queens,  and  make  no 
distinction  between  a  lodging-house  keeper 
and  a  duchess,  went  up  and  shook  hands 
with  her,  at  which  she  appeared  much 
pleased.       I    then    began    the    negociation 
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about  the  additional  room,  and  it  was  soon 
agreed,  that  they  should  have  the  whole 
second  floor  for  a  very  moderate  increase  of 
rent.  This  was  a  great  point  gained,  and 
at  my  suggestion  Mrs.  Salmon  was  invited 
to  supper  with  us. 

Misery,  they  say,  makes  one  acquainted 
with  strange  bed-fellows  ;  and  poverty,  from 
whatever  cause  it  may  proceed,  levels  all 
ranks  and  distinctions,  and  induces  per- 
sons, secretly  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  to  be 
"hail  fellow  well  met"  with  anybody  whom 
chance  throws  in  their  way. 

Mrs.  Salmon  told  us,  that  among  her 
lodgers  was  a  very  pretty  lively  French- 
woman, whom  Francesca  she  thought  might 
like  to  know.  She  was  a  person  she  as- 
sured us  of  very  good  character,  quite  a 
lady  though  greatly  reduced  in  circum- 
stances, so  as  to  be  compelled  to  hide  her 
gentility  in  a  small  back  room.  She  lived 
for  the  present  by  teaching,  though  she  had 
contrived  to  inspire  Mrs.  Salmon  with  the 
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belief,  that  fortune  would  ere  long  descend 
upon  her,  as  Jove  upon  Danae,  in  a  golden 
shower.  Being  in  a  social  humour,  it  was 
agreed  that  this  lively  Gaul  should  be 
invited  to  join  us,  which,  through  Mrs. 
Salmon's  intermediation,  she  consented  to 
do  without  the  least  difficulty. 

Here  were  we  then  five  people  in  a 
bed-room,  supping,  like  the  sons  of  Irish 
kings,  on  oysters  and  bottled  stout.  We 
found  Madame  Lenoir  an  extremely  agree- 
able woman,  who  evidently  had  been  well 
brought  up,  and  talked,  as  most  French- 
women do,  with  ease  and  fluency  on  all 
topics.  Though  exceedingly  vivacious,  she 
appeared  quite  modest;  and  I  congratulated 
Francesca  on  her  having  found  some  one 
with  whom,  when  lonely  and  at  leisure,  she 
might  converse. 

This  was  not  the  only  time  in  my  life  I 
have  been  deceived.  Poor  Francesca  !  little 
did  I  think  what  evil  I  was  bringing  upon 
her  ;  but  I  must  not  anticipate.     It  will  be 
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time  enough  to  dwell  upon  calamity  when 
it  comes.  There  is  not  too  much  happiness 
or  pleasure  in  the  world,  and,  consequently, 
the  best  course  is  to  enjoy  while  we  may.- 
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PART     THE     FOURTH. 


I. 

I  should  not  omit  to  say,  that  Smith,  since 
his  release  from  prison,  had  condemned 
himself  to  the  life  of  a  hermit,  working 
almost  night  and  day  for  the  purpose  I 
could  not  doubt  of  clearing  off  his  debt  to 
me.  This  incessant  toil  began  by  degrees 
to  affect  his  appearance.  He  looked  pale, 
and  grew  much  thinner,  while  his  hands 
felt  hot  and  feverish. 

I   had    often   been    in    the    same  plight 
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myself,  from  precisely  the  same  cause,  and 
had  therefore  a  proper  sympathy  for  this 
fierce  intellectual  labourer. 

To  make  a  small  break  in  his  studies,  I 
wrote  to  propose  I  should  come  and  spend 
the  day  with  him,  on  the  following 
Wednesday.  This  having  been  agreed  on, 
I  went  very  early  to  Holloway,  by  the 
omnibus,  from  the  York  and  Albany;  and 
when  I  arrived  to  my  great  surprise  found 
Mrs.  Smith  alone. 

"  What,"  I  inquired,  "  has  become  of 
Wilmot  ?" 

".  He  has  been  taken  out  by  accident,  but 
will  be  back  presently.  We  received  a 
letter  late  last  evening,  saying  that  a 
younger  sister  of  mine  was  to  be  at  the 
Euston  Square  Station  this  morning,  and 
begging  him  to  be  there  to  meet  her.  She 
is  coming  to  stay  with  us,  which  makes  me 
feel  very  happy,  as  she  is  a  favourite  sister, 
and  the  most  affectionate  creature  in  the 
world." 
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I  then  said  to  her,  "  My  coming  here  to 
day  is  not  by  accident.  It  is  part  of  a  plan 
which  I  intend  to  adopt  towards  your 
husband,  who  is  acting  very  imprudently." 

Mrs.  Smith  turned  a  little  pale. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Rivers  ? "  she 
inquired. 

u  Have  you  not  noticed,"  said  I,  "  that  he 
does  not  look  quite  so  well  as  usual  ? " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  I  have  noticed  it, 
and  have  asked  him  if  he  was  ill,  but  he 
assures  me  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
him,  though  I  have  observed  that  he  is 
often  wakeful  at  night,  and  that  his  appetite 
is  not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be." 

"  He  is  working  too  hard,"  I  said. 

"  So  I  tell  him,"  she  replied,  "  but  he 
makes  light  of  it,  and  says  he  must  work 
till  he  has  paid  his  debts,  and  then,  he 
assures  me  he  will  take  things  more  easily." 

"  If  I  may  venture  to  ask,"  I  said, 
"  What  are  the  debts  about  which  he  is  so 
solicitous  ?" 
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Mrs.  Smith  blushed. 

"Why,  he  owes  you,  Mr.  Rivers — does 
he  not — a  large  sum  of  money." 

"  Your  husband,"  I  answered,  u  is  a  man 
of  the  highest  honour,  and  pre-eminently 
just  towards  everyone  but  himself;  perhaps, 
also,  I  may  add,  he  is  not  quite  just  towards 
me." 

"Oh!  don't  say  so,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Smith,  "  I  am  sure  he  loves  you  like  a 
brother." 

And  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 

"  Don't  mistake  me,"  I  said,  <(  I  know 
your  husband  loves  me  ;  but  yet  he  does  not 
quite  give  me  credit  for  the  same  feeling.  I 
assure  you,  however,  there  is  no  man,  not 
even  the  father  of  Angelica  himself,  dearer 
to  me  than  Wilmot ;  and,  such  being  the 
case,  he  ought  not  to  distress  himself  and 
run  the  risk  of  permanently  injuring  his 
health,  to  replace  in  my  hands  a  sum  of 
money  which  in  truth  is  as  much  his  as 
mine,  since  I  have  nothing,  and  am  nothing 
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but  through  him.  I  am  glad  to  have  met 
you  alone,  for  I  want  you  to  assist  me  a 
little  in  counteracting,  before  it  is  too  late, 
your  husband's  designs." 

"  Oh  ! "  she  answered,  "  I  can't  oppose  him 
in  anything,  I  can't  indeed,  Mr.  Rivers." 

f  What !  not  for  his  good,"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Oh  yes  !  "  she  answered,  "  and,  indeed, 
I  ought  to  have  known  you  would  propose 
nothing,  except  for  his  good." 

"Well  then,"  I  said,  "he  is  destroying 
his  health,  which  you  and  I  must  not  allow. 
You  would  not  lose  him  I  know  for  the 
world,  and  except  yourself  I  beg  you  to 
believe  there  is  no  one  who  values  him 
more  than  I  do.  We  must  prevent  his 
working  too  much — we  must  take  him  out — 
we  must  amuse  him ;  and  I  think  it 
fortunate  that  your  sister  is  coming  to  our 
aid,  that  is  if  she  be  a  lively  and  cheerful 
person." 

"  Oh !  she  is  the  sweetest  person  in  the 
world,"  she  answered ;  "  full  of  vivacity ;  and 
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then  she  is  so  fond  of  me.  We  have  almost 
been  like  one  ever  since  we  have  been 
children,  and  when  sisters  love  you  know 
Mr.  Rivers,  they  do  love  indeed." 

I  happened  to  be  looking  out  of  the 
window  just  as  she  spoke  these  words,  and 
there  was  Smith  handing  a  young  lady  out 
of  a  cab.  Mrs.  Smith  and  I  would  not 
give  them  time  to  ring,  but  ran  out  and 
opened  the  door.  The  exercise  had  made 
Smith  look  much  better;  and  his  elegant 
little  companion,  extremely  pretty  and  full 
of  grace  and  vivacity,  bounded  into  the 
house  like  a  fairy.  Mrs.  Smith  and  she 
were  soon  locked  in  an  affectionate  embrace, 
raining  tears  and  kisses  on  each  others  faces, 
while  the  children  ran  down  stairs  pell 
mell  to  see  aunt  Marian,  about  whom  they 
clung,  as  about  a  second  mother. 

This  of  course  was  an  idle  day ;  we  had 
a  late  breakfast,  and  then,  as  it  happened  to 
be  very  fine,  went  out  taking  the  children 
along     with     us.        Directing     our     steps 
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towards  the  Highgate  Arch,  we  passed 
under  it,  and  shortly  afterwards  striking  off 
into  the  fields,  strolled  away  until  we  found 
ourselves  in  Hornsey.  Here  we  determined 
to  dine;  and  while  the  ladies  and  children 
were  resting  themselves,  Smith  and  I 
lighted  our  cigars,  and  went  out  into  the 
garden  to  smoke. 

The  spring  was  coming  on,  the  crimson 
buds  were  rapidly  unfolding  into  young 
leases — tufts  of  flowers  were  here  and  there 
visible  upon  the  ground,  and  there  was  a 
soft,  sweet,  pungent  odour  in  the  atmosphere, 
as  if  exhaling  freshly  from  the  universal 
fount  of  life.  The  air  at  such  moments 
appears  to  pour  itself  not  so  much  into  our 
frames  as  into  our  souls,  causing  them  to 
thrill  with  mysterious  rapture,  as  we  witness 
the  rejuvenescence  of  nature. 

I  love  the  autumn,  because  my  spirit  is  of 
a  melancholy  character ;  but  I  feel  at  times 
a  joy  in  spring,  which  the  moans  and  decay 
of    the   dying   year  find   it   impossible   to 
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inspire.  Of  course  there  is  richness  and 
beauty  in  the  song  of  birds,  which  every  ear 
can  drink  in;  but  the  soul  which  attentively 
listens  can  catch  amid  the  woods  and  fields 
the  harmony  of  a  diviner  song,  chaunted  by 
the  inner  voice  of  nature  herself,  which  cir- 
culates and  eddies  in  floods  of  melody  over 
the  whole  face  of  creation. 

I  looked  above  and  around  me,  admiring 
everything — the  amethystine  heaven,  the 
earth  draped  with  variegated  emeralds,  but 
there  was  nothing  which  so  much  excited 
my  admiration  as  the  face  of  Smith.  Never 
had  nature  moulded  features  to  express 
more  exquisitely  the  beauty  of  the  soul. 
There  are  no  doubt  many  men  who  would 
at  first  sight  appear  handsomer  ;  but  women, 
who  are  the  best  judges  of  manly  beauty, 
pronounced  Smith's  face  to  be  the  finest  in 
the  world. 

Yet  the  charm  of  it  did  not  lie  exactly 
in  symmetry  or  proportion,  neither  had  he 
that   sort   of   complexion    which   is    called 
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brilliant  in  the  north.  As  I  have  said 
before,  he  was  dark  and  pale,  with  clustering 
black  hair,  beard  and  moustachios,  and 
piercing  grey  eyes.  What  in  him  consti- 
tuted beauty,  was  the  infinitely  varied  play 
of  the  features,  which  revealed  with  trans- 
parent truth  all  the  emotions  of  his  soul. 
As  that  soul  was  grand,  so  also  was  the 
expression  of  his  countenance.  I  do  believe 
he  would  not  have  been  guilty  of  a  mean 
thing  to  purchase  immortality. 

He  was  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word  ambitious.  Fame  he  desired,  but 
only  a  particular  sort  of  fame — the  fame 
which  is  accompanied  by  love,  and  consists 
of  gratitude  for  real  favours  conferred.  In 
his  intercourse  with  others,  Smith  never 
wished  to  be  any  man's  debtor.  His  object 
was  not  to  receive,  but  to  confer  favours  ; 
and  he  would  have  considered  it  a  misfor- 
tune, to  be  outdone  in  this  contest  with 
his  friends.  He  of  course  endeavoured  to 
provide  suitable  comforts  for  his  family,  in 
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which  he  spared  no  exertion  of  body  or 
mind ;  but  he  never  aimed  at  what  is 
called  rising  in  the  world.  The  fact  was, 
he  never  thought  he  could  rise,  since  he 
recognised  nothing  above  him  in  the 
universe  but  God,  nor  was  there  anything 
above  him  ;  nay,  nor  is  there,  for  Smith 
still  lives,  to  shed  by  his  friendship  a  sacred 
halo  about  my  life. 

He  is  the  only  man  I  have  ever  known 
whom  I  desire  to  be  like.  In  kindness 
and  affection  he  could  not  surpass  Delia 
Torre ;  but  in  intellect  he  soared  so  far 
away  into  the  empyrean,  that  the  father  of 
my  Angelica  could  not  have  followed  him 
in  his  happiest  dreams. 

On  the  face  of  such  a  man  it  was  a  joy  to 
look  ;  especially,  as,  while  looking,  I  experi- 
enced the  satisfaction  to  know,  that  it 
beamed  with  unalterable  affection  towards 
myself. 

As  we  walked  along,  his  soft,  deep  voice, 
earnest   and    impassioned,    breathed   music 
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around  me.  I  do  not  attempt  to  record 
our  conversation,  which  for  a  while  turned 
on  those  small  things  we  call  our  interests. 
I  succeeded  at  length  in  making  Smith 
understand,  that  he  and  I,  Delia  Torre 
and  Coronelli  were  communists,  in  the 
Christian  sense  of  the  word,  and  that 
everything  to  which  the  name  of  property 
applies  existed  in  common  between  us. 

He  saw  I  was  in  earnest,  and  promised 
faithfully  to  follow  my  suggestions  in  regard 
to  his  health.  I  told  him  I  thought  he  had 
everything  to  live  for,  and  that  above  all 
things  he  was  fortunate  in  his  wife. 

"  Yes,  Rivers,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  more 
than  fortunate,  I  have  found  the  very 
woman  whom  nature  made  for  me.  In  the 
whole  chronology  of  love,  from  Eden  down- 
wards, there  never  was  a  happier  hearth 
than  mine.  Bessie's  soul  is  spotless  in  its 
purity,  and  is  really  all  on  fire  with  love  ; 
I  therefore  would  not  give  her  in  exchange 
for  the  whole  creation,  and  that  dear  little 
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creature  who  has  arrived  to-day  appears 
always,  when  present,  to  bring  out  new 
beauties  in  Bessie's  character. 

"  As  Bessie  and  I  love  each  other  in  one 
sense,  so  her  sister  and  she  interchange  love 
in  another.  There  never  has  been  any  dis- 
cord between  them  since  the  cradle,  and  if 
you  had  not  known  Angelica,  Rivers,  you 
would  have  found  her  equal  in  Marian." 
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II. 


Next  day,  when  I  went  to  Windmill  Street, 
I  found  a  letter  there  from  Delia  Torre, 
containing  an  order  for  a  hundred  pounds. 
He  said,  he  felt  sure  that  residing  in  that 
close  neighbourhood  could  not  be  good  for 
Angelica's  health,  and  that  therefore  he 
wished  me  to  take  a  house  in  St.  John's 
Wood,  large  enough  for  us  all,  as  he 
doubted  not,  on  his  return,  that  Angelica 
would  consent  to  become  my  wife. 

He  had  now  recovered  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  property,  and  promised  to  be 
with  us,  at  latest,  by  the  beginning  of  June. 
He    reproached   me    gently  for  the  melan- 
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choly  tone  of  my  letters,  saying,  he  was 
convinced  I  had  had  some  trouble,  which  I 
would  not  communicate  to  him. 

"  But  there  is  Angelica,"  he  added,  "  who 
will  assuredly  soothe  you,  if  you  are  in  sor- 
row. Her  letters  to  me,  though  interrupted 
lately,  have  always  been  full  of  expressions 
of  love  for  you,  so  that  you  should  not 
hesitate  when  you  have  any  grief  upon 
your  mind  to  go  boldly  with  it  to  her.  I 
am  sure  she  will  exert  herself  to  cheer  and 
make  you  happy." 

Poor  Delia  Torre,  I  could  not  venture  to 
tell  him,  that  in  every  way  it  was  Angelica 
who  gave  birth  to  my  melancholy ;  first,  by 
her  illness,  and  then  by  what  if  possible  was 
still  more  terrible,  the  sickness  of  her  mind, 
which  caused  her  to  view  everything  in  a 
false  light.  Several  expressions  in  her 
father's  letter  made  me  hesitate  to  place  it 
in  her  hands.  She  perceived  my  unwilling- 
ness, and  immediately  conceived  the  idea, 
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that  there  was  something  the  matter,  which 
I  wished  to  hide  from  her. 

"  Mowbray/'  she  said,  "  I  see  by  your 
face  that  my  father  is  ill,  but  why  conceal 
it  from  me  ?  I  can  bear  to  hear  the  truth." 

"  There,  Angelica,"  I  replied,  giving  her 
the  letter.  "  You  will  see  that  he  is  well. 
It  is  only  I  who  am  sick  in  soul." 

"Dear,  dear  Mowbray,"  she  said, 
throwing  her  arms  about  my  neck,  "you 
are  unreasonable  with  me  ;  you  know  that  I 
love  you,  know  that  your  image  has  almost 
dethroned  that  of  God  in  my  soul.  Why 
then  will  you  torture  me  with  doubts  of  my 
love  ?" 

I  sat  down,  and  placed  her  beside  me  on 
the  sofa. 

"  Do  listen  to  me,  Angelica,"  I  said,  "  I 
am  not  calling  in  question  your  love,  but 
what  to  me  can  be  the  value  of  a  love  like 
yours.  You  say,  'that  I  possess  your 
thoughts,  your  heart,  your  soul,'  yet  you 
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purpose,  I  know  not  how  soon,  to  withdraw 
from  me  those  thoughts,  that  heart,  and 
that  soul,  and  to  quench  all  their  beauty 
in  the  dull  oblivion  of  a  convent. 

*  Be  persuaded,  Angelica,  I  would  much 
rather  behold  the  grave  close  over  you,  than 
the  doors  of  that  hateful  building,  which  I 
can  compare  to  nothing  but  that  place, 
where  your  poet  says,  *  They  who  enter, 
for  ever  abandon  hope.' " 

u  Oh !  Mowbray,"  she  exclaimed,  "  It  is 
into  that  place,  that  you  desire  to  plunge 
me.  I  do  not  belong  to  myself.  I  am  the 
bride  of  Christ.  An  infidelity  to  an  earthly 
husband  would  be  infinitely  less  criminal 
than  infidelity  accompanied  with  the  sacri- 
fice of  soul  and  body  to  my  Creator." 

Saying  these  words,  she  leaned  her  head 
upon  my  breast,  and  sobbed  violently. 
Never  surely  was  man  situated  as  I  was. 
There,  in  my  very  arms,  lay  a  woman  full  of 
youth,  full  of  beauty,  full  of  intense  and 
acknowledged  love  for  me.     Yet,    through 
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the  prevalence  of  one  detestable  idea,  our 
souls  were  severed  as  by  some  impassable 
gulf. 

I  really  felt  as  if  my  arms  surrounded  a 
stone  image.  Her  eyes  were  bright,  her 
lips  were  red  and  soft,  her  hands  were 
warm,  and  her  heart  palpitated  against 
mine.  But  somewhere  within  the  sphere  of 
her  thoughts  there  lurked  a  poison,  which  I 
may  call  the  antidote  of  all  her  loveliest 
and  sweetest  feelings. 

She  loved  me,  but  believed  herself  to  be 
guilty  while  doing  so  of  a  deadly  sin. 
With  such  a  persuasion  in  her  mind,  to 
have  possessed  her  person  would  have  been 
useless.  She  would  have  pined  away,  and 
died  ultimately  in  my  very  arms. 

I  had  already  exhausted  all  my  force  of 
persuasion  and  powers  of  logic.  Her  father 
had  brought  into  the  contest  on  my  side 
what  I  might  perhaps  call  the  authority  and 
weight  of  his  affection.  What  had  hap- 
pened  during   her   illness   had    still    more 
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endeared  me  to  her.  But  all  these  things 
faded  away  and  became  as  nothing,  com- 
pared with  one  terrible  apprehension  which 
haunted  her  spirit  night  and  day,  causing 
her  to  imagine,  that  if  she  yielded  to  the 
solicitations  of  earthly  love,  her  soul  would 
be  blasted  in  my  very  embrace  by  the 
consuming  lightnings  of  eternity. 

Yet  she  clung  to  me,  and  throwing  her 
head  back  on  my  arm,  looked  up  into  my 
face  with  fearful  rapture.  Never  did  her 
beauty  seem  so  bewildering  as  at  that 
moment — in  the  mirror  of  her  large,  liquid 
eyes  I  beheld  my  own  image  swimming 
and  glowing  in  brightness — I  felt  sure  it 
was  reflected  with  equal  truth  in  her  soul. 
Yet  she  was  not  mine,  and  I  now  began  to 
fear  could  never  be  so.  To  lose  her,  how- 
ever, would  be  equivalent  to  the  loss  of 
life,  and  as  I  thought  in  the  delirium  of  the 
moment,  to  the  loss  of  happiness,  of  every- 
thing here  and  hereafter. 

A  torrent  of  contending  emotions  swept 
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impetuously  over  my  soul.  I  clasped  her  to 
my  heart,  I  kissed  her  again  and  again, 
and  tears,  partly  bitter  and  partly  sweet, 
dropt  upon  her  face  from  my  eyes.  She 
was  overcome,  and  drawing  down  my  head 
towards  her,  whispered,  softly,  "  Oh ! 
Mowbray,  I  will  be  yours." 

Then  starting  to  her  feet  as  if  she  had 
committed  some  inexpiable  offence,  she  fell 
upon  her  knees  before  me,  and  throwing  up 
her  hands  in  an  imploring  attitude, 
exclaimed,  with  intense  agony, 

"  Absolve  me  from  that  promise,  I 
conjure  you  by  Christ  and  by  the  God  that 
created  us  ;  absolve  me,  I  entreat,  Mowbray, 
I  conjure  you,  or  I  shall  go  mad !" 

I  knelt  beside  her,  and  said,  "  Yes,  yes, 
Angelica,  I  absolve  you.  Let  those  words 
be  as  if  they  had  never  been  spoken.  You 
are  not  mine ;  yet,  remember  1  do  not 
relinquish  you ;  I  only  wait  till  truth  and 
love  and  whatever  other  feeling  is  holiest 
and  most  beautiful  in  your  woman's  heart 
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shall  convince  you  that  you  may  be  mine, 
not  only  blamelessly,  but  with  abundant 
blessings  from  heaven,  for  the  love  you  take, 
from  what  I  must  believe  to  be  an  illusion 
and  bestow  on  me,  in  return  for  all  my  soul 
has  to  give." 

Not  being  able  to  answer  in  words,  she 
burst  into  an  agony  of  tears,  during  which 
she  kissed  me  as  a  mother  kisses  her  infant, 
when  half  delirious  with  terror  and 
apprehension. 

I  now  inwardly  resolved,  never  to  renew 
the  subject  till  her  father  should  return,  as 
I  began  to  fear  for  her  intellect,  which 
seemed  at  times  to  be  almost  pushed  from 
its  basis  by  the  violence  of  her  emotions. 
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III. 


I  am  not  here  drawing  up  a  record  of  my 
intellectual  life,  but  only  describing,  as  far 
as  I  am  able,  those  events  and  circum- 
stances which  at  that  period  characterised 
my  secular  existence.  I  do  not  dwell 
therefore  on  what  I  wrote  or  read,  or 
describe  my  habitual  intercourse  with  the 
members  of  my  own  profession.  But  a  few 
days  after  the  above  conversation  with 
Angelica,  I  was  invited  to  a  grand  soiree, 
respecting  which  I  am  tempted  to  say  a  few 
words. 

There  are  several  titled  and  opulent  indi- 
viduals in  London,  who  fancy  they  promote 
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the  cause  of  literature,  by  inviting  to  their 
houses  a  number  of  persons  connected  with 
it;  and  thus  affording  them,  as  they  imagine, 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  better  known 
to  each  other. 

In  France,  Italy,  and  other  continental 
countries  such  evenings  are  often  pleasant, 
partly  because  they  belong  to  the  manners 
of  the  people,  and  partly  because  they  are 
infinitely  better  managed.  In  the  first 
place,  the  number  of  those  invited  is  never 
too  great  for  the  space  in  which  they  are  to 
assemble.  Some  care,  moreover,  is  taken 
to  bring  persons  together  who  possess 
congenial  tastes  and  habits ;  and  when  this 
is  not  the  case,  the  more  lively  tempera- 
ments of  our  neighbours  enable  them  to  find 
amusement  where  we  should  discover 
nothing  but  sources  of  ennui. 

One  remark  I  could  not  help  making 
immediately  on  entering.  Our  noble  host, 
besides  the  ladies  of  his  own  family,  had 
brought  together  a   number    of  women   of 
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rank,  among  whom,  to  my  extreme  mortifi- 
cation, I  discovered  a  near  relative  of  my 
own.  Trusting  she  had  not  perceived  me, 
I  immediately  left  the  room  in  which  she 
sate,  to  plunge  into  the  unknown  crowd  in 
search  of  some  familiar  face. 

I  expected  Smith  to  be  there,  but  could 
not  find  him ;  as  I  moved  on,  however,  in 
disappointment  and  irritation,  I  ran  against 
Dr.  Crick,  who  was  eagerly  conversing  with 
a  slight  young  man,  with  a  very  clever  and 
shrewd,  but  vulgar  expression  of  counte- 
nance. This  person  had  a  sort  of  strut  and 
swagger  in  his  manner,  which  he  wished  to 
be  mistaken  for  ease.  He  spoke  rather 
loud,  extremely  peremptorily,  of  which  Dr. 
Crick  was  as  conscious  as  any  one  else,  but 
because  it  suited  his  purpose  not  to  be 
offended  by  this  presuming  upstart,  he 
concealed  every  indication  of  disgust,  and 
went  on  smiling  and  conversing  in  a  most 
bland  and  bewitching  manner.  As  soon  as 
he  saw  me,  he  exclaimed, 
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"Ah !  Rivers,  allow  me  to  introduce  you 
to  Mr.  Tobias  Wilcox,  a  very  distinguished 
literary  man,  I  assure  you,  a  man  who  has 
written  several  books,  which  have  been  very 
much  praised  by  the  journals." 

"  It  affords  me,"  said  Mr.  Wilcox,  "  great 
pleasure  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Rivers." 

"  Just  so,"  said  the  doctor,  "  and  Mr. 
Rivers  too,  I  assure  you,  is  a  very  clever 
man.  T  say,  Wilcox,  isn't  that  our  friend 
Gerrard  Wolfe,  the  poet,  elbowing  his  way 
through  yonder  impertinent  crowd  of 
nobodies  ? " 

u  Well,  yes,"  replied  Tobias,  "  I  think  it 
is  Wolfe.  Has  he  published  anything 
lately  ? " 

u  Oh  yes,  just  so,  he  has  published  a 
pretty  large  volume,  very  good  I've  no 
doubt;  but  you  know  poetry  is  not  in  my 
way ;  and,  besides,  even  you  confess  that 
Wolfe  is  a  little  obscure,  and  sometimes  it 
is  said  a  little  tedious." 
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"  Well,  yes,"  answered  Wilcox.  "  He  is 
a  little  obscure  and  tedious,  but  so  are  all 
poets.  In  his  case,  however,  it  is  not 
original  obscurity,  since  he  only  reproduces 
the  darkness  of  others.  He  would  else  be 
transparent,  because  he  is  shallow." 

"  Don't  be  too  severe,"  whispered  Crick, 
"  here  he  comes." 

"Bless  my  soul,  doctor,"  exclaimed  the  poet, 
coming  up,  and  looking  very  benignly  upon 
the  little  medical  Mephistophiles.  Lord 
bless  my  soul,  I  have  not  seen  you  for  an 
age." 

"  Why,  just  so,"  answered  the  doctor,  "but 
the  fact  is,  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  first 
in  my  profession,  and  then  you  know  I 
write  a  bit :  we  are  all  literary  in  these 
days.     We  can't,  in  fact,  do  without  it." 

u  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  answered  the 
poet. 

"  Just  so,  but  here  is  a  friend  of  mine, 
Wolfe,  whom  I  should  like  you  to  know. 
He  has  a  devilish  sight  of  poetry  in  him, 
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but  he  is  lazy,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
only  writes  prose." 

He  then  turned  round,  and  said,  "  Mr. 
Wolfe— Mr  Rivers." 

Just  at  the  moment,  he  glanced  across 
the  room,  his  little  eyes  twinkled — but 
whether  with  pleasure  or  hatred  I  could  not 
say,  and  exclaiming  "just  so,"  in  a  distracted 
sort  of  way,  he  darted  off  towards  Elliot,  of 
whom  he  had  just  caught  sight.  Wilcox 
also  vanished,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  the 
poet,  who  appeared,  ready  to  fraternize  with 
anybody. 

He  was  a  short,  thin  man,  with  narrow 
chest,  and  rather  round  in  the  shoulders. 
No  painter  ever  hit  off  a  more  original 
countenance.  The  features  were  long  and  lu- 
gubrious, and  would  have  been  sadly  wanting 
in  meaning  had  it  not  been  for  a  heavy 
sensual  mouth,  rather  large  than  otherwise. 
This  gave  character  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  face,  while  the  eyes,  which  were  lighted 
up  at  times  by  something  between  madness 
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and  genius,  imparted  a  strange  look  to  the 
upper.  He  had  a  good  deal  of  forehead,  which 
yet  failed  to  redeem  the  face  from  a  mean 
and  insignificant  look,  arising  partly  from 
the  smallness  of  the  head,  and  partly  from 
the  length  of  the  jaw,  which  projected 
below  considerably  too  much,  and  gave  the 
whole  something  the  appearance  of  a  butter- 
boat. 

He  seemed  to  be  inspired  by  the  wish 
to  appear  cynical  and  diabolical  at  times ; 
but  the  prevailing  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance was  that  of  harmlessness,  and  a 
certain  feeble  good  nature,  which  would 
have  inspired  him  to  do  a  kindness  if  he 
had  possessed  the  courage  to  act  upon  his 
inspiration. 

He  seemed  to  be  very  well  known,  for 
several  persons  of  distinction  came  up  and 
conversed  with  him,  as  they  passed,  in  an 
agreeable  easy  way.  Among  these  was  an 
author,  whose  aspect  was  that  of  a  man  of 
genius,   though   debased   by   low    passions 
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and  an  air  of  intense  dissipation.  He  was 
handsome,  yet  his  features  were  upon  the 
whole  repulsive,  because  they  indicated 
nothing  but  egotism  and  self-conceit.  His 
manners  were  elegant,  but  when  he  talked 
he  had  an  uneasy  distracted  air,  as  if  he 
could  not  distinctly  hear  what  was  said  to 
him,  and  was  yet  too  vain  to  acknow- 
ledge it. 

To  him  succeeded  a  tall  bony  man,  with 
a  square  Kalmuck  kind  of  countenance, 
indicating  great  cleverness  and  quickness 
of  observation.  His  eye  seemed  to  turn 
whatever  it  looked  upon  into  ridicule.  He 
thought  meanly  of  everybody,  because  it 
was  not  in  his  nature  to  conceive  any  great 
qualities.  If  he  recognised  the  existence  of 
goodness,  it  was  always  in  connection  with 
weakness  and  silliness.  He  called  the  poet 
his  friend,  but  there  was  no  friendship  in  his 
eye ;  on  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to  be 
noting  down  his  oddities,  in  order  to  show 
him  up  in  his  next  work. 
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To  him  succeeded  a  little  smart  man, 
with  a  thin  face  and  a  hawk's  eye,  who 
looked  up  into  the  poet's  countenance  with 
a  benevolent  expression,  while  his  language 
was  full  of  sarcasm  and  satire.  He  uttered 
a  volley  of  clever  things,  laughed  at  them 
heartily  himself,  and  then  moved  off  to 
repeat  the  entertainment  in  other  parts  of 
the  room. 

I  was  then  left  for  a  while  to  converse 
with  the  poet,  whom  I  soon  found  to 
possess  many  amiable  qualities,  which  were, 
however,  greatly  clouded  by  weakness  and 
vanity.  He  was  not  devoid  of  knowledge, 
but  it  lay  upon  his  mind  without  entering 
into  it.  His  studies  had  been  irregular, 
without  connection,  and  rather  overlaid 
than  strengthened  his  faculties. 

Had  he  depended  upon  his  own  resources, 
he  would  have  written  very  little  ;  but  that 
little  might  have  been  good.  As  it  was,  he 
poured  forth  immense  quantities,  but  the 
thoughts  were  so  strained  and  diluted,  and 
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mixed    up   with    the    crude    conceptions   of 
others,  that  they  were  of  very  little  value. 

In  a  short  time,  a  number  of  small  poets, 
unfledged  and  full  of  vanity  and  egotism, 
flocked  about  my  companion.  They  had 
all  perpetrated  volumes,  and  if  the  world 
was  not  full  of  their  fame,  they  firmly 
believed  it  would  be,  when  time  should 
have  had  leisure  to  blow  down  the  clouds 
of  envy  and  jealousy  which  now  encom- 
passed and  concealed  their  brightness. 
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IV. 


If  one  might  judge  from  appearances,  all 
the  worshippers  of  literature  and  science 
who  were  present  were  widowers,  bachelors, 
or  divorced  men,  who  roamed  about  child- 
less and  friendless  through  the  world.  Not 
one  of  them  had  his  wife,  or  sister,  or 
daughter,  with  him.  I  took  them,  there- 
fore, for  solitary  entities,  or  damned  spirits, 
or  chimeras,  bombinantes  in  vacuo. 

I  soon  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  they  had 
oceans  of  wives  and  children  at  home  ;  but 
that  it  was  not  the  custom  in  these  aristo- 
cratic gatherings  to  invite  the  women  who 
connected  themselves  with  these  intellectual 
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pariahs.  Indeed,  it  was  quite  out  of  order 
to  see  any  women  at  all  at  such  places. 
Our  host  had  made  a  great  step  in  advance, 
by  inviting  a  few  titled  women ;  because  the 
practice  is  to  keep  fashionable  females  out 
of  the  way  of  literary  men,  who  might  per- 
haps prove  more  agreeable  to  them  than  their 
unidead  relatives  would  altogether  like. 
For  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  women 
of  the  aristocracy  are  in  general  far  supe- 
rior to  the  men.  They  read  more,  think 
more,  and  are  made  apparently  of  finer 
clay.  What  they  need  to  give  them  intel- 
lectual aplomb,  is,  intercourse  with  men  of 
larger  faculties,  who  could  impart  a  proper 
direction  to  their  thoughts,  and  a  purpose 
to  their  studies.  When  women  of  this  class 
travel — I  mean  such  of  them  as  have  under- 
standings at  all — they  observe  and  can 
comprehend  more  than  their  relatives  of  the 
opposite  gender,  and,  consequently,  possess 
an  ease,  a  grace,  and  fluency  in  conver- 
sation peculiar  to  themselves. 
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Passing  accidentally  near  my  noble  rela- 
tive, I  found  she  had  either  completely 
forgotten  me,  or  wished  to  be  thought  to 
have  done  so.  I  know  not  what  perverse 
idea  came  over  me  at  the  moment ;  having 
shunned  her  like  poison  at  the  beginning 
of  the  evening,  I  determined  to  speak  to 
her  now ;  and  going  up,  said  with  an  air  of 
indifference. 

"So,  Adelaide,  you  don't  know  your 
cousin." 

I  soon  found  that  the  fault  was  in  my 
own  physiognomy.  Swarthy  and  bearded 
like  the  pard,  I  had  passed  completely  out 
of  her  recollection;  but  her  joy  at  remem- 
bering me  was  great  and  unaffected. 

"  My  dear  Mowbray,  "  she  said,  "  where 
have  you  been  so  long  ?  We  all  thought 
you  were  dead ;  and  many,  many  have  been 
the  anxious  inquiries  of  my  poor  dear 
mother  about  you." 

"  And  how  is  your  mother  V     I  asked. 

t(  Ah,  Mowbray,  she  has  been  dead  some 
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years  ;  but  to  show  she  was  not  unmindful 
of  her  sister's  son,  she  has  left  you  a  small 
token  of  her  affection,  which  we  fully 
expected  you  would  have  come  forward  to 
receive." 

I  took  my  cousin's  hand,  but  for  some 
moments  was  unable  to  speak.  A  pang 
shot  through  my  heart :  my  own  pride  had 
then  attributed  to  my  relatives  a  harshness 
which  they  did  not  feel ;  and  the  once 
beloved  sister  of  my  mother  had,  through 
this  error,  been  suffered  to  pass  out  of 
life  with  the  persuasion  in  her  mind,  either 
that  I  had  left  the  country,  or  was  insensi- 
ble to  the  dearest  ties  of  kindred. 

Adelaide  was  married  to  a  man  of  very 
good  family,  who  was  contented  with  his 
position,  and  lived  with  her  and  the  chil- 
dren very  much  in  retirement.  At  her 
earnest  request  I  promised  to  visit  them, 
that  I  might  be  introduced  to  her  husband, 
who  was  not  present. 

"  You  must  remember,  Adelaide,"  I  said, 
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"  that  I  am  a  disinherited  man,  conse- 
quently, poor  and  friendless ;  I  live  by 
work." 

"  Good  God !  you  don't  say  so  Mow- 
bray," she  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  by  work,  "  I  replied. 

"  What  work  ?"  she  inquired,  with  alarm. 

"  By  writing,"  I  answered,  •*  tales,  novels, 
with  some  of  which  you,  perhaps,  have  been 
amused  or  ennuied." 

"You  quite  relieve  me,"  she  said;  "that 
is  the  work  of  a  gentleman." 

u  Oh  !  I  see,"  I  replied,  "  you  were  afraid 
I  practised  some  other  form  of  honest 
industry.  But  you  are  really  too  liberal  to 
think  writing  the  work  of  a  gentleman  ;  it 
is  only  so  when  a  man  is  rich  enough  to 
live  without  it ;  when  he  converts  his  ideas 
into  an  estate,  and  cultivates  this  estate 
for  his  bread,  he  is  only  admitted  through 
sufferance  into  fashionable  circles,  as  I  am 
here.  But,  believe  me,  I  have  only  come  to 
observe ;  and  I  have  seen  enough  to  make 
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me  determine  never  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment." 

"  Oh  !  you  can  come  with  us,  Mowbray," 
she  said. 

"  No,"  I  answered,  "  this  is  my  last 
appearance  at  a  literary  and  scientific 
soiree.  The  grandees  of  this  country  don't 
at  all  understand  how  to  manage  the 
matter.  Literature  ought,  by  this  time,  to 
have  outlived  the  necessity  of  patronage, 
and  if  not,  they  do  not  know  how  to 
patronize.  They  are  too  ignorant  to  set  a 
proper  value  on  it ;  so,  as  I  have  said,  this 
is  my  last  appearance  among  them  and 
their  protegees.  Should  I  ever  mingle 
with  them  again,  it  will  be  as  their  equal." 

"  But  you  know  you  are,  Mowbray." 

"  Yes,  in  one  sense." 

After  conversing  a  little  longer  on  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  our  family,  I 
took  leave  of  my  cousin  and  returned  home. 
It    now    appeared,     that    my     aunt    had 
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bequeathed  me  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  which  I  might  any  day  receive  by 
applying  to  a  solicitor  whom  Adelaide 
named.  As  this  was  a  legacy  of  affection, 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  it,  and 
actually  did  so  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
and  found  it  to  amount  to  five  thousand 
pounds. 

A  crowd  of  projects  now  rushed  into  my 
mind :  first,  I  would  provide  for  Angelica  ; 
and  I  wrote  to  Delia  Torre  an  account  of 
my  good  fortune  by  the  next  post ;  then  I 
would  do  whatever  I  could  for  Smith  and 
Coronelli.  Fortune,  however,  good  or  bad, 
had  no  effect  whatever  on  Angelica's  mind — 
indeed  it  seemed  to  me  that  she  loved  me 
best  when  I  was  poor,  which  almost  made 
me  regret  I  had  accepted  my  aunt's  legacy. 

With  regard  to  Smith  it  was  much  the 
same ;  he  would  not  even  permit  me  for  a 
considerable  time  to  forgive  him  the  debt. 
At  last,  however,  I  contrived  to  be  of  use 
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to  him  by  enabling  him  to  bring  out  his 
own  works,  which  by  degrees  placed  him  in 
the  only  position  he  desired  to  occupy. 

With  regard  to  Coronelli,  I  found  it 
difficult  to  decide  how  to  proceed.  He  was 
engaged  with  Elliot  in  painting  pictures, 
which  they  executed  together,  nearly  all 
the  work,  however,  falling  to  Coronelli's 
share,  and  nearly  all  the  profit  to  Elliot's. 
But  my  friend  was  making  himself  a 
position  as  an  artist,  since  he  was  daily 
becoming  better  known,  and  occasionally 
painted  small  pictures  on  his  own  account, 
for  which  he  obtained  respectable  sums. 

Poverty,  therefore,  had  disappeared  from 
his  domicile;  though  from  the  love  of  privacy, 
from  gratitude,  or  from  mere  habit,  he 
persisted  in  remaining  with  Mrs.  Salmon. 
He  had  now  descended,  however,  to  her 
first  floor,  and  was  beginning  to  surround 
himself  with  many  comforts,  which  he 
allowed  me  to  multiply. 
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Shortly  after  this,  an  event  happened 
which  I  cannot  relate  without  shuddering, 
and  very  great  sickness  of  heart. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  Elliot,  with 
two  or  three  of  his  most  profligate  friends, 
had  formed  a  nefarious  design  against 
Francesca,  who  appeared,  however,  to  have 
been  put  completely  on  her  guard  against 
them.  I  consequently  hoped  the  matter 
would  have  ended  there ;  but  I  had  not 
yet  fathomed  the  depths  of  wickedness 
existing  in  Elliot's  character.  Francesca's 
beauty  had  made  him  frantic,  and  he 
determined  to  possess  her,  if  not   by    fair 
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means,   by   any    others    which  he    and    his 
companions  could  devise. 

When  I  called,  she  had  nearly  always 
some  new  stratagem  which  had  been  put  in 
practice  against  her  to  describe  to  me. 
Hitherto  she  had  abstained  from  causing  a 
rupture  between  her  husband  and  his 
partner  ;  and  acted  now  not  so  much  from 
motives  of  prudence,  as  through  fear  that 
Antonio,  yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  his 
fiery  temperament,  might  become  guilty  of 
some  fearful  crime. 

In  no  case  that  I  have  known,  has  any 
husband  shown  more  devotion  to  his  wife. 
He  appeared  on  all  occasions  absolutely  to 
forget  himself,  and  to  have  no  other  serious 
business  in  this  world,  than  to  promote  her 
comfort,  and  diffuse  happiness  through  her 
mind. 

They  were  both  of  them  deeply  fond  of 
their  little  boy,  yet  never  suffered  their 
affection,  powerful  as  it  was,  to  interfere 
with  the  love  they  bore  each  other.     They 
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had  been  married  several  years,  but  Antonio 
always  seemed  to  have  known  her  but 
yesterday.  He  listened  to  her  voice  and 
gazed  on  her  beauty  with  rapture,  and  in 
truth  she  was  very  beautiful,  very  sweet, 
very  gentle. 

Antonio,  himself,  though  not  exactly  hand- 
some, had  a  face  full  of  intelligence,  and 
what  Francesca  valued  much  more,  full  to 
overflowing  with  an  impassioned  expression. 
They  were,  therefore,  all  in  all  to  each  other, 
and  no  one  but  a  wretch  without  sympathy 
or  principle,  could  have  meditated  any- 
thing against  their  peace. 

But  in  a  case  of  this  kind  Elliot  never 
experienced  the  slightest  scruple.  Through 
the  aid  of  Mrs.  Salmon  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  Madame  Lenoir,  and  thus 
established  for  himself  a  footing  in  the 
house.  The  Frenchwoman,  however,  would 
not  have  felt  greatly  flattered,  had  she 
known  for  what  purpose  he  visited  her. 

In  going  up  and  down  to  her  room,  he 
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sometimes  met  Francesca  on  the  stairs,  and 
always  endeavoured  to  enter  into  conversa- 
tion with  her,  and  once  or  twice  aimed  at 
detaining  her,  but  she  repelled  him  always 
with  so  much  coolness  and  contempt,  that 
it  would  have  sufficed  to  discourage  any 
other  man.  It  only  piqued  his  pride,  and 
rendered  him  the  more  resolved. 

Madame  Lenoir  was  altogether  destitute 
of  principle  ;  but,  in  order  to  preserve  her 
position  in  society,  or  because  it  suited  her 
views  in  other  respects,  she  was  extremely 
careful  of  appearances.  She  believed,  or 
affected  to  believe,  that  Elliot,  being  a  single 
man,  was  paying  his  addresses  to  her  with 
honourable  intentions  ;  and  when  Francesca 
indulged,  as  she  sometimes  did,  in  dis- 
paraging remarks,  took  up  the  cudgels  for 
her  friend  with  great  apparent  warmth. 

Madame  Lenoir  was  in  the  habit  of 
entering  Francesca's  rooms  when  she 
pleased,  whether  the  mistress  was  at  home 
or  abroad.     In  course  of  conversations  with 
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Francesca,  she  sometimes,  with  much  skill 
and  adroitness,  dwelt  upon  the  extreme 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  entering  into  a 
little  intrigue,  not  with  any  culpable  design, 
but  simply  for  the  sake  of  the  excitement- 
She  sometimes  added,  that  when  she  should 
have  a  husband,  which  she  expected  she 
should  before  long,  she  would  take  care 
and  keep  alive  his  ardour  by  exciting  his 
jealousy ;  for  men,  she  said,  always  value 
those  women  most  whom  they  think  it 
possible  they  may  lose. 

This  contemptible  theory,  however, 
could  obtain  no  admission  into  Francesca's 
mind.  She  wished  her  husband  to  feel  that 
he  was  not  more  certain  of  the  solidity  of 
the  earth  he  trod  on  than  of  her  love. 
But  corrupt  principles  are  infectious,  and 
the  moment  a  woman  perceives  in  another 
the  slightest  laxity  of  morals,  it  is  not  only 
wise,  but  absolutely  necessary  for  her  peace, 
to  put  an  end  to  all  association  with  her. 

One    evening,   early   in    May,    Antonio 
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returned  home  somewhat  later  than  usual. 
He  never  had  entertained  any  suspicions  of 
his  wife,  and  indeed  it  would  have  implied 
in  her  character  the  existence  of  the 
blackest  ingratitude,  together  with  a  degree 
of  wantonness  almost  beyond  comprehen- 
sion, to  suppose  that  she  could  love  another 
man. 

The  heart,  however,  it  has  been  said,  is 
"  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately 
wicked."  He  could  not,  therefore,  be 
absolutely  certain,  that  the  calamity  which 
had  befallen  others  might  not  at  some  time 
or  another  overwhelm  him. 

1  Yet  this  was  what  he  never  anticipated. 
Francesca  was  in  his  eyes  the  model  of 
whatever  is  lovely,  and  faithful,  and  true. 
Her  image  filled  his  soul,  as  he  fully 
believed  his  image  filled  hers.  This  was 
his  permanent  conviction ;  and  as  he  walked 
along  through  the  dusky  streets,  he 
delighted  his  fancy  with  images  of  the 
happiness  he  expected  that  very  evening  to 
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taste  with  her,  on  their  pure  and  beloved 
hearth. 

Still,  he  could  not  altogether  chase  from 
his  mind  a  certain  indefinite  apprehension 
of  evil,  which  he  had  often  felt  before.  He 
could  not  give  a  shape  or  a  name  to  his 
fears,  but  they  were  certainly  in  his  mind. 

As  he  walked  up  the  court,  he  saw  little 
Antonio  playing  by  himself  in  front  of  the 
door,  which  stood  wide  open.  No  one  can 
explain  why  certain  hallucinations  pass 
through  the  minds  of  children,  and  convert 
them  unconsciously  into  the  cause  of  great 
mischief.  When  Antonio  asked  his  child, 
where  was  his  mamma,  the  boy  answered 
"Up  stairs  with  Mr.  Elliot."  The  truth 
was,  he  had  left  her  there,  and  had  after- 
wards seen  Mr.  Elliot  go  up,  but  further 
than  this  he  had  no  ground  for  what  he 
said.  He  had  not  seen  them  together,  and 
could  not  know  that  they  were  together ; 
why  he  should  have  thought  so,  therefore, 
it  is  impossible  to  explain,  except  by  sup- 
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posing  that  his  infant  mind  had  rapidly  put 
circumstances  together,  and  come  to  a 
conclusion  without  at  all  knowing  why  it 
did  so. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  words  he  had  let 
fall  entered  like  a  bolt  of  fire  into  his 
father's  heart.  Visions  of  horror  flashed 
over  his  soul — springing  along  the  passage 
and  up  the  stairs,  he  was  in  the  drawing- 
room  in  a  moment — they  were  not  there — 
he  drew  the  poignard  which  he  always 
wore  about  him,  and  rushed  into  the  bed- 
room, where,  by  the  glimmering  light,  he 
beheld  them.  I  said  the  poignard  was  in 
his  hand,  and  all  the  fires  of  hell  seemed 
lighted  up  in  his  heart.  Quick,  therefore, 
as  lightning  the  blow  descended,  and  both 
the  criminals  lay  weltering  in  their  blood. 
Without  pausing  even  to  withdraw  the 
weapon,  he  darted  down  stairs,  rushed  forth 
into  the  court,  passed  his  child,  and  hurried 
away  he  knew  not  whither. 

The  whole  universe  appeared  dark  before 
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him.  She,  whom  he  had  loved,  whom  he 
had  cherished  as  woman,  he  firmly  believed, 
had  never  been  cherished  before,  to  prove 
thus  faithless !  He  recalled  the  history  of 
their  love,  and  set  it  up  before  his  soul  in 
maddening  brilliance.  He  pictured  to  him- 
self her  beauty,  the  tenderness  of  her  looks, 
the  apparent  innocence  of  her  smiles.  He 
then  contrasted  the  woman  of  other  days 
with  what  she  was  now,  nay,  with  what  she 
had  been  but  an  hour  before,  for  she  was 
now  a  pale,  ghastly,  bleeding  corpse — and 
then  his  boy,  where  was  he  ? 

At  this  thought  Antonio  turned  round, 
and,  though  apprehensive  of  being  taken 
and  delivered  over  to  justice,  retraced 
his  steps  cautiously  until  he  reached  the 
entrance  of  the  court,  which  he  saw  filled 
with  people,  and  all  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
house ;  he  then  rapidly  retreated,  and 
moved  off  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  in 
which  he  intended  to  bury  himself  and  his 
sorrows  at  once. 
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Some  persons  imagine  that  there  is  a 
sort  of  fascination  in  suicide,  and  have 
seriously  in  writing  maintained  the  idea  : 
but  if  so,  Antonio  did  not  feel  it.  He  saw 
nothing  before  him  but  hideous  shapes  and 
phantoms  filling  the  air,  and  beckoning  him 
on  towards  the  brink  of  hell.  He  was  now 
he  felt  a  murderer ;  for  the  rage  which  had 
nerved  his  arm  while  he  perpetrated  the 
crime  had  vanished  in  the  cool  night  air, 
and  given  place  to  that  bitter  and  over- 
whelming reflection  which  invariably  follows 
at  the  heels  of  guilt. 

Would  it  not,  he  now  thought,  have  been 
better  to  have  remembered  the  love  of 
other  days,  and  to  have  been  satisfied  with 
taking  his  child  and  disappearing  with  it 
into  some  far  country,  where  he  might  have 
toiled  for  its  maintenance,  and  prayed  for 
the  forgiveness  of  his  erring  wife.  Oh ! 
what  would  he  not  now  have  given  to  blot 
out  from  the  history  of  his  life  the  last 
hour.       Metaphysically    speaking,    if    not 
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literally,  there  was  blood  upon  his  hands — 
the  blood  of  the  being  he  had  most  dearly 
loved  on  earth — and  with  this  damning 
crimson  witness  still  upon  him,  could  he 
dare  to  rush  unbidden  into  the  presence  of 
God,  to  give  an  account  of  himself  and  his 
deeds  ?  The  thought  was  not  to  be  endured  ; 
he  stopped  short  in  his  progress  towards 
the  river. 

His  movements  and  manners  were  so 
extraordinary,  that  numbers  of  persons 
eyed  him  suspiciously  as  they  passed,  and 
he  now  began  to  think  they  were  plotting 
his  capture. 

All  fierce  and  turbulent  passions  are 
succeeded  by  what  may  be  called  a  cold  fit, 
during  which  the  mind  becomes  weak  and 
indescribably  gloomy.  In  this  the  wretched 
Antonio  was  now  plunged ;  he,  therefore, 
wandered  about  the  streets,  not  knowing 
whither  to  go  or  what  to  do.  His  boy,  the 
very  image  and  idol  of  Francesca,  was  now 
left   friendless  in  the   hands    of  strangers. 
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The  yearnings  of  the  father  came  over 
him,  and  he  determined,  if  he  could  escape 
the  pursuit  of  justice,  to  live  for  his  child's 
sake. 

But  how  was  he  to  provide  for  his  safety  ? 
Whither  could  he  fly  ?  His  first  thought 
was  to  take  refuge  in  my  lodgings  ;  but  then 
it  occurred  to  him,  that  the  Bow  Street 
Officers  would  certainly  go  there  first.  He 
formed  a  thousand  plans  and  rejected  them 
all.  At  length  he  determined  upon  taking 
the  most  extraordinary  step  that  by  any 
possibility  could  have  suggested  itself  to  his 
mind.  This  was  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
house  of  the  very  man  whose  son  he  had 
murdered.  He  well  knew  the  character  of 
the  elder  Elliot,  a  man  of  lofty  principles 
and  stoical  temper,  who  was  now,  moreover, 
on  his  death  bed,  though  this  circumstance 
in  no  degree  restrained  the  courses  of  his 
graceless  son. 
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VI. 


When  this  idea  occurred  to  Coronelli,  he 
was  just  emerging  from  Gray's  Inn  Road. 
He  therefore  crossed  Somers'  Town,,  passed 
up  Seymour  Street,  hurried  through 
Camden  Town,  and  then  by  way  of  Park 
Street,  and  the  Albert  Road,  crossed 
Primrose  Hill,  and  was  soon  in  Henry 
Street. 

But  as  he  walked  along,  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  underwent  a  thousand  ebbs  and 
flows.  Would  it  not  be  the  height  of 
madness  to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of 
Elliot's  father?  Would  it  not  be  better 
with  the  little  money  he  had  in  his  pocket 
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to  make  his  way  towards  the  coast,  and 
pass  over  into  France,  where  he  might 
write  to  me,  and  entreat  me  to  send  him 
his  child  ?  This  course,  however,  was  beset 
with  difficulties,  and  besides,  though  he  had 
killed  Francesca,  he  could  not  tear  himself 
from  the  spot  where  her  remains  still 
were. 

He  proceeded,  therefore,  plunged  in  a 
chaos  of  bewildering  thoughts,  till  he  found 
himself  in  front  of  Elliot's  door.  With  a 
trembling,  faltering,  palsied  hand  he  raised 
the  knocker  and  let  it  fall  several  times 
before  he  could  venture  to  summon  those 
within.  He  might,  indeed,  after  all  have 
gone  away  without  knocking,  had  not  little 
Jane,  who  had  been  out  buying  something 
at  a  shop,  opportunely  come  up,  and  found 
him  standing  there. 

M  Ah  !  Mr.  Coronelli,"  she  said,  "  I  am 
afraid  I  have  kept  you ; "  and  then  opening 
the  door  with  a  latch  key,  she  introduced 
him  into  the  passage,  and  shut  the  door. 
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There  was  a  light  burning  on  a  little 
table,  by  which  Jane  immediately  observed 
the  ghastliness  of  his  aspect,  and  exclaimed, 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Sir,  what  has 
happened  to  you  ?  " 

"  Jane,"  he  said,  "  I  have  killed  somebody, 
and  there  will  be  people  after  me  bye  and 
bye.  Will  you  save  my  life,  or  give  me  up 
to  them  ? " 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Coronelli,"  answered  the  little 
girl,  who  had  learned  to  love  him  for  his 
kindness.  "  I  will  do  anything  for  you ; 
they  shall  never  get  anything  out  of  me. 
But  will  you  speak  to  poor  master,  or  shall 
I  speak  to  him,  for  he  must  be  let  know 
that  you  are  here." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  answered  the  unhappy  man, 
but  it  is  I  who  must  tell  him." 

u  You  had  better  do  it  at  once  then,"  said 
the  girl,  and  led  the  way  up  stairs  to  his 
bed-room. 

This  chamber  was  considerably  larger 
than  might  have  been  expected  in  so  mean 
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a  looking  house.  One  dim  rushlight  burned 
upon  the  table,  easting  a  sort  of  dull  glim- 
mer through  the  air,  but  hardly  reaching 
the  extremities  of  the  apartment.  Coronelli's 
heart  almost  died  within  him,  as  he  beheld 
the  old  man  stretched  calmly  on  his  bed, 
with  his  head  raised  on  pillows,  obviously  in 
the  very  last  stage  of  life. 

He  had  often  sat  by  that  bed-side,  talking 
with  the  invalid ;  and  it  was  the  character  of 
the  sentiments  he  had  heard  him  utter,  that 
now  emboldened  him  to  put  his  life  in  his 
hands.  When  Jane  had  left  the  room,  and 
closed  the  door  behind  her,  Coronelli,  pale 
and  trembling,  approached  the  bed-side, 
and  taking  the  sick  man's  hand  in  his, 
said, 

"  I  have  come  to  tell  you  a  sad  thing,  Mr. 
Elliot,  I  have  committed  a  great  crime — 
I  have  killed  a  man  and  a  woman — I  have 
killed  your  son  and  my  wife  ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  my  child,  I  am  come  to  ask  you  to 
save  me." 
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He  then,  before  the  father  could  recover 
from  his  astonishment,  related  to  him  all 
that  had  happened,  describing  every  step 
that  had  led  to  the  catastrophe,  and  added, 
that  he  did  not  doubt  that  it  was  for  this 
purpose  he  had  been  originally  employed  in 
the  studio.  The  sick  man  had  always  been 
remarkable  for  the  uprightness  of  his  con- 
duct and  the  elevation  of  his  thoughts. 
All  that  a  father  could  do,  he  had  done  to 
reclaim  his  son,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  now 
saw,  therefore,  that  his  wickedness  had 
brought  him  to  an  untimely  end.  Though 
profoundly  agitated,  and  wrung  in  the  very 
depths  of  his  soul  by  sorrow,  he  turned  his 
head  towards  Coronelli,  and  said, 

"  What  you  have  done  was  natural,  and 
it  is  not  for  me  to  condemn  it.  I  will  if  I 
can,  save  your  life,  at  least  until  you  shall 
be  able  to  find  some  other  place  of  safety. 
It  is  possible  the  Bow  Street  Runners  may 
have  tracked  you  hither,  though  this 
certainly   is    the  last   place    in  which  they 
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would  expect  to  find  you.  You  can  remain 
below,  but  should  any  knocking  be  heard  at 
the  door,  you  had  better  come  into  this 
room,  and  place  yourself  behind  that  travel- 
ling cloak  of  mine  which  hangs  against  the 
wall  yonder.  Every  other  part  of  the 
house  will,  if  they  come,  be  strictly 
searched,  but  the  sight  of  approaching 
death  may  render  them  less  particular  in 
this  room." 

Coronelli  went  on  his  knees  by  the  bed- 
side, pressing  the  old  man's  hand  to  his  lips 
and  bathing  it  with  tears:  he  said, 

"  I  do  not  deserve  your  pardon,  Mr. 
Elliot.  I  cannot  ask  you  to  forgive  me  ; 
but  if  God  will  hear  the  prayer  of  a  wretch 
like  me,  I  do  most  fervently  beseech  Him 
to  reward  you  for  this  unexampled 
goodness." 

H I  could  have  wished,"  answered  Mr. 
Elliot,  "  that  my  son  had  died  a  better 
death  ;  but  as  he  injured  you  past  forgive- 
ness, I  trust  that  God  will  forgive  you.     I 
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have,  however,  been  made  childless  by  your 
hand  ;  and  yet,  being  on  the  eve  of  needing 
pardon,  I  must  not  refuse  it  to  another. 
But  it  is  a  hard  thing,  Mr.  Coronelli,  for 
me  to  regard  with  equanimity  the  man  who 
has  killed  my  son." 

The  old  man  then,  as  if  exhausted  by 
the  exertion  he' had  made,  sank  back  upon 
his  pillow  and  remained  silent.  Coronelli, 
after  regarding  him  some  time,  and  ob- 
serving that  he  breathed  gently  as  if  in 
sleep,  went  down  into  the  little  back  par- 
lour, and  paced  to  and  fro  in  indescribable 
agony. 

He  did  not  know  how  long  he  remained 
in  that  state  of  fearful  perturbation  ;  but 
at  length  he  was  roused  to  the  realities  of 
his  situation  by  a  knock  at  the  door.  In  a 
moment  he  slipped  out,  and  went  up  stairs 
in  the  dark ;  then  entering  the  sick  man's 
chamber,  placed  himself  behind  the  cloak, 
where  he  stood  in  extreme  terror.  His 
whole  soul  was  now  in  his  sense  of  hearing ; 
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he  listened  with  palpitating  heart,  and  a 
sensation  of  choking,  to  little  Jane's  foot- 
steps as.  they  slowly  ascended  the  kitchen 
stairs. 

The  girl  too,  it  seemed  clear,  was  in  a 
state  of  extreme  alarm,  in  which  she  would 
inevitably  he  thought  betray  him  to  the 
officers,  by  her  manner,  if  not  by  her  words. 
Every  step  she  took  along  the  passage,  he 
could  count  by  the  increased  rapidity  in 
the  beating  of  his  heart.  He  heard  her 
touch  the  handle  of  the  door — he  heard  her 
draw  back  the  bolt — he  heard  the  door 
open — he  heard  a  footstep  enter — he  heard 
a  voice,  a  gentle,  low,  sweet,  well  known 
voice,  pronounce  his  name. 

"Is  Mr.  Coronellihere?,, 

"Come  in  Mam,"  said  Jane,  "shutting 
the  door  carefully  before  she  answered." 

"  Yes  Mam,  Mr.  Coronelli  is  here,  but  he 
says  he  is  in  great  danger." 

Antonio's  mind  was  now  in  a  state  of 
increased  bewilderment.     He  had  killed  his 
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wife  ;  yet  he  heard  her  voice  in  the  passage. 
Was  it  some  delusion  ?  Was  it  some  appari- 
tion? or  had  the  damnable  scene  in  which  he 
thought  he  had  acted  been  itself  a  dream  ? 
He  emerged  from  behind  the  cloak,  he  crept 
along  the  room,  he  passed  through  the  half 
open  door,  he  stood  in  the  dark  upon  the 
stairs,  and  looking  down  over  the  banister, 
beheld  a  figure  in  the  passage,  which  he 
believed  to  be  that  of  Francesca.  Had  she 
come  still  ghastly  and  bloody  to  reproach 
him  for  her  death  ?  The  motion  of  his 
heart  almost  appeared  to  be  stopped  by  its 
own  violence.  If  she  were  living,  and 
innocent,  how  could  he  face  her  ?  If  she 
were  guilty,  how  could  she  face  him  ? 

In  fearful  excitement  and  perplexity  he 
crawled       down      stairs.  There     stood 

Francesca  ;  and,  as  little  Jane  held  up  the 
light  as  if  to  show  her  face,  he  saw  her 
before  him  radiant  with  innocence  and 
purity.  The  feeling  was  too  much.  Life 
seemed  to  forsake  him,  and  he  fell  senseless 
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on  the  floor.  The  two  women  between 
them  lifted  him  into  the  little  parlour ;  and, 
when  his  senses  returned,  he  found  himself 
on  the  ground,  with  his  wife,  more  loving 
and  tender  than  ever,  bending  in  deep 
emotion  over  him.  His  first  exclamation 
was, 

"  I  care  not — let  them  hang  me  now.  I 
see  there  has  been  some  dreadful  mistake. 
I  have  committed  murder,  but  I  have  not 
killed  you,  Francesca,  and  you  are  here, 
holy  and  pure  as  ever.  Oh,  God !  Oh, 
God !  How  could  I  ever  have  doubted 
you  ?" 

u  It  was  strange  indeed,  my  Antonio," 
she  answered,  u  but  I  need  not  say  I 
forgive  you,  for  I  live,  and  have  always 
lived  for  you  alone  ;  therefore,  my  heart 
with  my  heart's  forgiveness  is  yours,  and  it 
would  have  been  the  same  had  you  killed 
me  by  mistake.  I  should  have  received  my 
death  from  your  hand  as  from  the  hand  of 
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God  himself.  Dearly  as  you  have  loved 
me,  and  long  as  you  have  known  me,  you 
do  not  yet  know,  Antonio,  all  the  depth  and 
tenderness  of  my  love  for  you." 

For  awhile  Coronelli  was  stunned  and 
almost  annihilated  by  the  discovery  he  had 
made. 

His  wife  now  stood  up  and  gave  him  her 
hand  to  assist  him  in  rising,  but  instead,  he 
knelt  before  her,  and  entreated  her  in  the 
most  impassioned  and  earnest  manner,  to 
repeat  that  she  forgave  him. 

"  T  care  not  for  my  life,"  he  said,  "  now 
that  I  know  you  to  be  what  you  have 
always  been — my  own  holy  and  pure 
Francesca.  Let  me  die  now.  I  never 
could  die  at  a  better  time ;  because  I  shall 
quit  the  world  with  the  unalterable  convic- 
tion, that  I  have  not  worshipped  a  vain 
shadow,  or  disquieted  myself  in  vain." 

Then  at  his  wife's  entreaty,  he  rose,  and 
sat  down  by  her  side  on  the  sofa.      After  a 
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pause,  as  if  emerging  from  a  dream,  he 
said, 

"  Whom  have  I  killed  then  !" 

"  I  trust,"  she  answered,  "  you  have  killed 
no  one,  but  you  have  dangerously  wounded 
Madame  Lenoir  and  Mr.  Elliot.  I  had 
gone  out  to  buy  something  for  your  supper, 
and  little  Antonio  did  not  observe  me  pass. 
During  my  absence  that  wicked  woman,  to 
whom  I  had  entrusted  the  care  of  our  child, 
took  Mr.  Elliot  into  my  room,  and  thus 
brought  upon  herself  and  us  this  dreadful 
calamity. 

They  have  been  both  of  them  taken  to  a 
hospital,  and  I  will  not  conceal  from  you, 
my  dear  Antonio,  that  their  lives  are  said 
to  be  in  danger ;  and  that  it  will  be  very 
difficult  for  you  to  escape  being  appre- 
hended and  tried  for  your  life.  For  my 
sake  you  must  do  all  that  is  possible  to 
escape  this.  Information,  they  tell  me,  has 
been  given  to  the  police,  who  are  even  now 
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in  search  of  you.  It  is  not  very  likely  they 
should  come  here  ;  but  if  my  coming  has 
been  noticed,  it  may  possibly  excite  sus- 
picion. Still,  under  such  circumstances,  I 
could  not  keep  away  from  you  Antonio." 
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VII. 


He  then  requested  her  to  go  and  ask  my 
advice,  which,  though  it  was  near  midnight, 
she  did  at  once.  I  had  just  returned  from 
spending .  the  evening  with  Angelica,  who 
had  been  more  than  usually  cheerful  and 
happy.  I  was,  consequently,  in  a  most 
enviable  frame  of  mind,  when  Francesca 
entered  writh  a  face  as  pale  as  her  own 
habit-shirt. 

Still,  I  could  not  have  imagined,  even 
from  her  look  of  terror,  the  full  extent  of 
her  calamity.  When  I  had  heard  the  whole 
of  her  relation,  she  said  it  would  be 
necessary  for  us  all   to  avoid  going  to  the 
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house,  lest  we  should  direct  the  attention  of 
the  detective  police  to  it.  It  struck  me, 
that  the  best  thing  would  be  to  consult  a 
solicitor  conversant  with  the  criminal  law  ; 
and  Francesca,  who  appeared  now  to  be 
invested  with  extraordinary  energy,  insisted 
on  going  along  with  me. 

The  business  in  which  I  had  been  lately 
engaged,  had  made  me  acquainted  with 
several  lawyers,  one  of  whom  we  were  still 
fortunate  enough  to  find  up.  He  told  us 
the  best  thing  would  be  to  remain  perfectly 
quiet,  and  by  no  means  to  do  or  to  say 
anything  to  direct  anybody's  suspicions  to- 
wards Coronelli's  asylum. 

"  Keep  it  a  secret,"  he  said,  "  even  from 
me." 

I  then  saw  Francesca  to  her  lodgings, 
and  late,  or  rather  early  as  it  was — for  we 
were  even  now  somewhat  advanced  in  the 
morning,  went  to  call  on  Wilmot  Smith. 

The  east  was  already  beginning  to  be 
flushed  with  light  as  I  drove  up  Holloway. 
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Industry  had  not  yet  awakened,  and 
pleasure  had  for  some  time  retired  to  sleep. 
It  was  that  peaceful  hour  which  forms  the 
interregnum  between  night  and  day.  The 
stars  were  still  in  the  sky,  but  their  bright- 
ness was  beginning  to  grow  dim,  as  the 
pearly  dawn  diffused  itself  through  heaven. 

In  front  of  most  of  the  houses  were 
gardens,  with  numerous  trees,  whose  young 
leaves,  crushed  slightly  by  the  white  fingers 
of  the  morning,  yielded  forth  a  delicious 
perfume,  faint  and  delicate  as  that  which 
exhales  from  the  breath  of  infancy  in  sleep. 

Many  persons  find  in  our  quaint  box-like 
houses  the  antipodes  of  poetical  feeling. 
Not  so  with  me ;  wherever  human  hearts 
have  beaten,  in  sorrow  or  in  joy ;  wherever 
the  air  has  been  moulded  into  words  by  the 
voices  of  men  and  women ;  wherever  the 
love  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parent  and 
child,  has  diffused  its  spell  through  the 
atmosphere ;  wherever  cradles  have  been 
rocked,  and  infants  fondled  in  their  mother's 
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arms,  there  will  always  exist  an  inexhaust- 
ible fountain  of  poetry  for  me. 

I  looked  at  the  dew  trickling  from  the 
leaves,  and  bathing  the  roofs  of  the  houses, 
and  could  almost  fancy  it  to  have  been 
cooled  by  the  fanning  of  the  wings  of 
angels,  the  guardians  of  this  mighty  city, 
as  they  flitted  to  and  fro  above  their 
sleeping  charge  by  night. 

Of  course  I  found  Smith  and  all  his 
household  plunged  in  profound  sleep.  I 
rang  the  bell  gently  at  first ;  but  perceiving 
that  I  should  not  thus  succeed  in  rousing 
any  one,  I  pulled  harder,  and  at  length  saw 
my  friend's  bed-room  window  thrown  up, 
and  his  friendly  head  thrust  out.  Seeing 
me  there  at  such  an  hour  he  was  naturally 
a  little  alarmed. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Rivers  ?"  he  cried. 

"Let  me  in,"  I  answered,  "and  I  will 
tell  you." 

He  immediately  opened  the  door  and  led 
me  into  his   study,  where,  in  his  morning 
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gown,   he   listened    to    what   had    befallen 
Coronelli. 

"  It  is  not  likely,"  he  said,  "  that  the  Bow 
Street  Officers  will  be  able  to  track  him  to 
his  present  hiding  place,  still  it  is  possible  ; 
and  if  they  should,  it  is  obviously  too  much 
to  expect  that  the  poor  girl,  Jane,  will  be 
able  to  resist  their  threatening  manner  and 
practised  habit  of  investigation.  While 
intending  perhaps  to  serve  Coronelli,  she 
will  be  terrified  and  almost  inevitably 
betray  him." 

"  Then  what  do  you  think  is  best  to  be 
done  r 

u  Why,  I  think  he  ought  to  shave  off  his 
beard  and  moustachios,  trim  his  whiskers 
in  the  old  vulgar  fashion — that  is,  running 
out  with  a  sharp  point  upon  the  cheek — cut 
his  hair  very  short,  put  on  a  suit  of  your 
clothes  or  mine,  and  then  hide  himself  in 
some  very  obscure  lodging,  where  he  may 
affect  to  be  unwell,  and  remain  in  bed  for 
a  week  or  two. 
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"As  he  and  I  have  never  been  seen 
together,  I  may  visit  him  once  or  twice, 
though  you  must  not.  Indeed,  I  think  it 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  call  at  Portland 
Town  this  very  day,  as  if  on  business  to 
the  younger  Elliot,  whose  present  condition 
I  need  not  be  supposed  to  know.  I  will 
forget  the  number,  and  inquire  at  two  or 
three  shops  for  the  portrait  painter,  by 
which  means  I  may  probably  escape  sus- 
picion." 

In  conformity  with  the  plan  he  had  traced 
out,  Smith  in  the  course  of  the  morning 
saw  Coronelli,  and  found  him  a  greatly 
altered  man ;  oppressed  by  a  feeling  of 
deep  humiliation,  that  he  should  have  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  possessed  for  a  moment 
by  any  suspicion  of  Francesca's  virtue,  he 
almost  experienced  a  repugnance  to  men- 
tion her  name. 

He  was  just  in  that  state  of  mind,  in 
which  it  would  have  been  possible  for  him 
to   break    away   from   her,  and   become    a 
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hermit  or  a  monk.  He  could  not  doubt 
that  he  had  lost  ground  in  her  estimation  ; 
and,  under  the  distressing  influence  of 
melancholy,  he  arrived  at  the  persuasion, 
that  she  would  never  again  look  upon  him 
as  before.  With  respect  to  himself,  the 
more  he  loved  her  the  more  he  loathed 
his  own  conduct  ;  he  was  now  indeed 
thoroughly  convinced  that  he  was  altogether 
unworthy  of  such  a  woman's  love.  He 
did  not  know,  poor  fellow,  that  Francesca 
had  been  on  the  point  of  suspecting  him, 
and  that,  in  fact,  therefore,  they  had  both 
something  on  their  consciences  needing  to 
be  forgiven. 

But  he  was  now  in  a  state  of  depression 
in  which  the  mind  found  it  impossible  to 
exert  itself.  Besides,  men  are  not  easily 
reconciled  to  the  idea  of  being  hanged, 
especially  for  an  useless  and  motiveless 
crime.  Had  Elliot  snatched  away  from 
him  the  affections  of  Francesca,  he  would 
have  considered  himself  justified  in  killing 
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him,  as  perhaps  he  would  have  been — but 
now  he  had  brought  on  himself  the  guilt  of 
murder,  altogether  without  a  cause. 

Let  men  declaim  as  they  will,  death 
under  any  circumstances  is  an  unpleasant 
thing  to  contemplate.  In  the  whirlwind 
and  tempest  of  passion,  when  the  blood 
burns  like  lava,  when  the  animal  spirits 
inundate  the  brain,  and  disturb  the  powers 
of  reflection — as  during  insurrections,  or 
on  the  battle  field,  or  under  the  fiery 
impulse  of  revenge — it  is  no  doubt  possible 
to  rush  on  fate  with  something  like  a 
delirious  joy. 

But  Coronelli's  situation  was  altogether 
the  reverse  of  exciting.  He  might  have  to 
face  death  on  the  gallows,  surrounded  by 
shouting  multitudes,  with  the  hangman  at 
his  back.  But  even  that  was  not  all.  He 
thought  of  being  hunted  down  by  the 
police,  of  being  captured,  of  standing  in 
the  gripe  of  vulgar  and  unfeeling  men,  of 
examinations     before    the     magistrate,   of 
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public  obloquy,  of  handcuffs  and  prison  vans, 
of  reports  in  newspapers,  of  Francesca's 
name  being  brought  before  the  world  in 
connection  with  suspicions  of  adultery,  of 
the  cold,  damp,  strong  cells  of  Newgate,  of 
standing  up  before  a  jury,  of  the  judge,  of 
the  black  cap,  of  the  terrible  sentence  of 
death,  of  the  visits  of  the  chaplain  or  the 
priest,  and  ultimately,  of  sudden  strangu- 
lation by  a  cord.  Nay,  there  was  one  link 
in  this  chain  of  horrors  still  more  fearful 
than  all  :  the  parting  with  Francesca  and 
his  child,  and  the  knowledge  that  he  should 
leave  them  poor  and  helplesss,  if  not  friend- 
less, to  the  mercy  of  the  world. 

He  did  not  doubt  that  I  should  provide 
for  them.  But  even  that  could  not  reconcile 
him  to  leaving  them  without  a  natural 
protector  in  the  world. 
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VIII. 

Smith  explained  to  Coronelli  the  plan  we 
had  formed  for  his  concealment.  He 
appeared  very  grateful,  but  could  not  divest 
himself  of  the  belief  that  he  should  be 
taken.  His  theory  of  the  police  was 
altogether  Italian  ;  he  thought  they  could 
see  through  stone  walls,  and  that  though 
some  criminals  were  captured  sooner,  and 
others  later,  all  were  inevitably  in  the  long 
run  secured  and  brought  to  justice.  Smith 
conveyed  to  him  from  me  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  so  that  if  he  should  find  it 
necessary  at  a  moment's  warning  to  act 
upon  any  plan  of  his  own,  he  might  be  able 
to  do  so. 
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Smith  afterwards  saw  the  elder  Elliot, 
and  greatly  soothed  his  mind  by  dwelling 
on  the  probability  that  his  son  would 
recover.  He  promised  that  both  he  and  I 
would  visit  him  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
and  that  he  should  want  for  nothing  which 
money  could  procure  him.  He  then  added, 
with  his  usual  tact  and  delicacy,  that  in  all 
likelihood  this  misfortune  would  be  of 
service  to  Elliot,  since  it  might  compel  him 
to  reflect  on  the  recklessness  of  his  life,  and 
lead  to  a  complete  reformation. 

*  God  send  it  may  be  so,"  answered  the 
father ;  "  if  I  could  really  think  so,  it  would 
smooth  my  pillow  in  death." 

u  In  all  sincerity,"  answered  Smith,  "  I 
am  persuaded  you  may  believe  it,  we  are 
every  one  of  us  better  for  being  chastened 
by  adversity." 

"  It  is  true,"  replied  the  father,  "  and  I 
will  hope  that  he  may  change,  though 
I  shall  not  live  to  see  it." 
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It  was  with  extreme  reluctance  that 
Coronelli  parted  from  Smith,  whose  presence 
appeared  to  be  a  sort  of  protection  to  him. 
Indeed,  his  thoughts  were  thus  directed  in 
some  degree  from  the  dark  side  of  his 
situation.  He  was  pleased  to  have  his  own 
suspicions  combated,  and  his  apprehensions 
proved  to  be  much  too  great.  It  is  at  such 
times  that  men  like  to  be  refuted,  and  to 
have  their  views  demonstrated  to  be  wrong  ; 
the  person  who  overthrows  their  reasonings 
appears  to  be  their  best  friend. 

From  Coronelli,  Smith  came  to  me,  and 
we  went  together,  as  we  had  promised,  to 
visit  Elliot  at  the  hospital.  We  were 
barely,  however,  allowed  to  see  him.  He 
looked  pale  and  ghastly,  and  was  unable  to 
open  his  lips,  though  there  was  an  expres- 
sion of  satisfaction  on  his  countenance  at  our 
coming  to  see  him.  The  surgeon  afterwards 
assured  us  he  was  in  imminent  danger,  and 
that     the      Frenchwoman     would     almost 
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inevitably  die.  This  was  bad  news,  and  we 
consequently  left  the  hospital  in  a  much 
sadder  frame  of  mind  than  we  had  en- 
tered it, 

Smith  now  returned  to  his  family,  while 
I  proceeded  to  Francesca's  lodgings.  I  have 
seldom  witnessed  anything  more  melancholy 
or  distressing  than  the  situation  in  which  I 
found  her  ;  she  was  lying  upon  her  face  on 
the  bed,  with  little  Antonio  beside  her,  and 
both  were  sobbing  bitterly,  she  at  her  own 
grief,  and  he,  because  he  saw  her  weep.  I 
sought  to  dispel  her  sadness  a  little,  but  it 
was  useless.  u  She  would  not  be  comforted." 
She  took  the  worst  possible  view  of  her 
husband's  case,  and  in  her  own  mind  had  no 
doubt  that  he  would  be  taken  and  publicly 
executed. 

In  vain  did  I  tell  her,  that  it  was  at  worst 
manslaughter,  and  that  his  life  would 
certainly  be  spared,  though  I  did  not  hint 
at  transportation  for  fourteen  years,  or  for 
life,  because  she  would  have  considered  this 
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punishment  as  little  less  terrible  than  death 
itself. 

I  have  often  in  my  life  seen  proofs,  that 
immoral  women  are  not  destitute  of  hu- 
manity and  compassion.  Mrs.  Salmon, 
whose  ethics  were  of  the  most  flexible  kind, 
exhibited  the  utmost  tenderness  towards  her 
unhappy  lodger,  shedding  abundance  of 
tears  on  her  account,  and  showing  the  most 
perfect  readiness  to  do  everything  in  her 
power  towards  mitigating  her  affliction. 

She  came  in  with  me,  and  adopted  her 
own  style  of  administering  comfort,  saying, 
"  that  Madame  Lenoir  had  been  served 
very  right,  even  if  she  were  to  die;  but  that 
such  people,  like  cats,  had  nine  lives,  and 
that,  therefore,  she  did  not  in  the  least 
doubt  she  should  see  her  return  in  a  few 
days,  as  well  and  as  impudent  as  ever.  As 
to  Elliot,"  she  said,  u  she  did  not  believe 
that  he  had  received  anything  more  than  a 
scratch,  though  it  was  always  the  way  with 
such  persons,   when   they  were  found  out, 
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to  make  the  worst  of  their  hurts."  Her 
vocabulary  of  vituperation  was  rich  and 
varied.  She  applied  all  sorts  of  uncompli- 
mentary epithets  to  Elliot  and  his 
paramour,  and  said,  "  she  knew,  that  if  the 
worst  came  to  the  worst,  Mr.  Coronelli 
would  be  honourably  acquitted." 

This  tirade  had  considerably  more  effect 
upon  Francesca's  mind,  than  my  means  of 
administering  comfort,  because  she  somehow 
fancied  that  Mrs.  Salmon  knew  more  about 
such  affairs.  Still,  I  left  her  in  extreme 
sadness,  and  went  away  to  describe  what 
had  happened  in  the  best  way  I  could  to 
Angelica. 

It  was,  perhaps,  well  for  me,  that  I  had 
at  this  time  something  practical  to  do,  as 
well  as  to  speak  of  to  her.  I  had  engaged, 
as  I  have  said,  to  remove  her  into  a  villa  in 
St.  John's  Wood,  which  I  was  on  the 
point  of  taking,  when  Coronelli's  misfortune 
came   upon  him.     Angelica,  however,    had 
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grown  fond  of  the  old  house  in  Windmill 
Street,  where  she  had  passed  many  years, 
which  she  now  supposed  to  have  been 
happy  ones. 

This  evening  she  took  me  up  to  the 
little  oratory,  in  which  she  habitually  prayed 
and  meditated.  It  was,  properly  speaking, 
a  small  closet,  communicating  with  her 
bed-room,  though  it  could  be  also  entered 
from  the  stairs.  Here,  on  one  side,  was  a 
picture  of  "  The  Crucifixion,"  on  another, 
that  of  "  The  Virgin  at  the  feet  of  Christ," 
and  between  them  rose  a  diminutive  altar, 
constructed  of  cinnamon  wood,  covered 
elegantly  with  white  linen,  on  which  lay 
missals  and  other  books  of  devotion.  On 
one  end  were  lighted  tapers ;  a  small 
silver  censer,  in  which  she  sometimes  burnt 
incense,  stood  on  the  summit  of  a  wooden 
pillar.  Into  this  she  put  a  few  live  coals, 
and  then  sprinkling  upon  these  some  grains 
of  incense,   the    oratory   was   immediately 
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filled  with  that  powerful  odour,  which  our 
imagination  by  habit  has  learned  to  asso- 
ciate with  devotion. 

I  know  not  how  it  happened,  but  we  had 
never,  until  this  evening,  touched  on  the 
subject  of  auricular  confession.  I  now,  how- 
ever, found,  to  my  infinite  delight,  that 
Angelica  was  so  far  a  heretic  as  to  dis- 
approve altogether  of  this  institution.  "  She 
knew,"  she  said,  "  that  when  in  the  convent 
she  would  be  compelled  to  comply  with  the 
regulations  of  the  church  in  this  matter,  but 
till  then  she  would  dispense  with  it." 

I  own  that  this  declaration  greatly  excited 
my  surprise;  and  at  the  same  time  strength- 
ened my  hope  of  being  able  in  time  to 
subdue  the  scruples  of  my  beautiful  devotee. 
The  whole  of  this  little  apartment  was 
filled  with  light,  and  appeared  to  my 
idolatrous  fancy  a  sort  of  Pagan  chapel,  of 
which  Angelica  was  the  divinity. 

I  suppose  we  have  all,  at  some  time  of  our 
lives,   broken    the     second    commandment, 
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which  says,  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other 
Gods  but  me;"  and  bowed  in  impious 
adoration  to  a  mortal  like  ourselves.  I 
have  been  in  this  respect  pre-eminently 
guilty;  never,  since  the  creation,  did  any- 
one regard  women  with  a  feeling  more  akin 
to  worship,  than  I  have. 

On  the  evening  in  question  I  looked 
upon  Angelica,  and  petsuaded  myself  that 
through  her  alone  I  lived,  and  could  ever 
hope  to  taste  true  happiness.  Her  figure 
had  recovered  all  its  roundness,  her  face,  all 
the  splendour  of  its  beauty  ;  I  sat  upon  a 
stool  at  her  feet,  and  looked  up  into  her 
countenance,  which  was  radiant  with  a 
strange  mixture  of  heavenly  and  earthly 
love  ;  her  skin  was  like  the  chalice  of  the 
white  lily,  flushed  with  vital  warmth ;  her 
eyes  were  large  and  bright,  and  glittering 
beneath  the  forehead  like  living  founts  of 
diamonds  and  amethysts ;  her  lips,  of  a 
rich,  deep  red,  contrasted  splendidly  with 
her  colourless  complexion. 
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At  my  entreaty,  she  had  for  some  time 
permitted  the  masses  of  her  auburn  hair 
to  fall  in  undulations  about  her  shoulders  ; 
her  soft,  white  arms  were  about  my  neck, 
while  her  clasped  hands  rested  on  my  right 
shoulder.  Perhaps  it  was  intended  by  our 
Creator,  that  strength,  and  fierceness,  and 
indomitable  energy,  should  thus  humble 
themselves  in  a  sort  of  harmless  idolatry 
at  the  feet  of  purity  and  beauty. 

To  me  Angelica  certainly  appeared  in 
the  light  of  a  representative  of  heaven. 
Yet  my  love  for  her  was  by  no  means  free 
from  passion.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  my  thoughts  than  to  regard  her  as  a 
saint,  as  a  thing  not  to  be  brought  within 
the  category  of  earthly  affection ;  my 
imagination  accomplished  for  her  a  sort  of 
apotheosis,  but  my  heart  brought  her 
down  from  that  elevation,  and  persuaded 
me  that  her  proper  place  was  in  my  arms, 
giving  and  receiving  happiness. 

Though  I  had  formerly  determined  not  to 
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renew  with  her  the  controversy,  which  had 
caused  us  both  to  shed  so  many  tears  and 
to  feel  so  much  anguish,  I  was  impelled  by 
a  sort  of  irresistible  necessity  to  enter  upon 
the  topic. 
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IX. 


"  My  dear  Angelica,"  I  said,  "  even 
Coronelli  is  happier  at  this  moment  than  I." 

Regarding  me  with  a  look  of  astonish- 
ment, she  said, 

"  Explain  yourself,  my  dear  Mowbray. 
Comprehending  your  friend's  situation,  his 
reminiscences,  his  danger,  his  remorse,  it 
seems  to  me  impossible  that  he  should  in 
any  sense  be  happy." 

"  He  at  least  has  known,"  I  answered, 
"  what  it  is  to  live.  A  woman,  inferior 
indeed  to  you,  but  still  pure  and  beautiful, 
has  given  him  her  person  and  her  heart — 
has  been  to  him  a  wife  and  the  mother  of 
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his  child.  Should  he  now,  therefore,  be 
called  upon  to  die,  he  can  at  least  say  that 
he  has  not  lived  in  vain.  He  has  entered 
what  is  to  humanity  the  holy  of  holies — the 
sanctuary  of  a  woman's  love,  and  his  soul 
has  been  ennobled  by  it.  To  him,  there- 
fore, the  joys  of  heaven  cannot  be 
altogether  new.  He  has  begun  to  taste 
them  upon  earth. 

"But  I,  Angelica,  am  compelled  to 
realise  in  my  own  person  the  sufferings  of 
that  fabulous  wretch,  who,  tortured  by  un- 
dying thirst,  was  placed  up  to  the  lips  in 
water,  which  sank  as  he  stooped  to  drink, 
and  eluded  his  efforts  for  ever." 

She  pressed  her  arms  more  closely 
around  me,  and  turned  away  her  face,  but 
did  not  answer. 

I  went  on,  therefore. — 

u  You  do  me  great  injustice,  Angelica, 
because  you  will  not  employ  your  under- 
standing, in  dissipating  those  mists  of 
illusion,  which  conceal  from  you  the  true 
nature  of  things." 
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She  sighed,  and  I  felt  that  her  frame 
was  much  agitated. 

"  Do  not  think  me  impious  or  irreverend," 
I  continued,  "when  I  say  that  your  fancy 
about  becoming  the  bride  of  Christ  is  a 
mere  dream.  Christ  needs  no  bride.  Satis- 
fied with  being  immersed  in  the  truth  and 
beatitude  of  God,  he  requires  of  mankind 
obedience,  and  not  sacrifice. 

"  In  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  ideas 
distorted  and  erroneous,  and  altogether 
contrary  to  the  original  designs  of  nature, 
prevailed  very  widely.  It  was  supposed  to 
be  an  act  of  holiness  to  abstain  from  mar- 
riage, which,  by  the  self-same  reasoning 
was  obviously  condemned  as  sinful ;  for  to 
abstain  from  what  is  holy  in  itself,  cannot 
be  holy  abstinence. 

"  Therefore,  according  to  this  logic,  to 
contract  marriage  is  to  be  guilty  of  sin.  If 
all  persons,  consequently,  were  to  adopt 
this  theory,  and  to  act  strictly  in  conformity 
with   it,    you   must    see    clearly,    my    dear 
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Angelica,  that  the  world  would  at  once  be 
brought  to  an  end,  that  there  could  be  no 
brides  of  any  kind,  either  for  man  or  for 
God." 

At  these  words  she  turned  round,  and 
gazed  in  my  face  with  an  air  of  bewilder- 
ment, but  said  nothing.  I  therefore 
proceeded. — 

"  Religion,  and  piety,  and  charity,  and 
devotion,  and  all  that  is  beautiful  in  human 
or  divine  love  would  cease  to  exist.  God, 
in  this  world,  would  have  no  worshippers  ; 
and  all  this  part  of  his  beautiful  creation 
would  be  abandoned  to  the  empire  of  beasts, 
who  would  mangle  and  drink  each  other's 
blood,  in  the  places  once  rendered  sacred  by 
the  altars  of  God,  or  those  little  less  pure 
altars  of  humanity — the  hearths  of  devout 
and  holy  families. 

"  To  think  otherwise  on  this  subject,  is  to 
believe  that  the  human  race  must  be  con- 
tinued by  sin,  or,  in  other  words,  that  we 
are  to  do  evil,  that  good  may  come." 
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"Dear  Mowbray,"  she  answered,  "it  is 
very  clear  that  if  our  contest  is  to  be  decided 
by  reason,  I  can  have  but  little  chance  with 
you.  But  there  are  feelings  in  our  souls 
which  are  not  reconcilable  to  logic.  I  find 
myself  under  the  dominion  of  a  sentiment, 
and  I  am  kept  in  my  course  by  terror. 
What  I  contemplate  doing  may  be  wrong, 
but  if  all  the  light  I  possess  induces  me  to 
think  it  right,  God  will,  I  trust,  not  punish 
me  for  obeying  the  dictates  of  my  conscience; 
especially,"  she  added,  after  a  short  pause, 
"  since  by  so  doing  I  make  the  greatest 
sacrifice  that  woman  was  ever  called  upon 
to  make ;  for,  assuredly,  no  woman  ever 
loved  with  more  tenderness,  truth,  or  vehe- 
mence, than  I  love  you." 

We  then  rose  together,  and  throwing  our- 
selves into  each  other's  arms  shed  abundance 
of  tears.  Yes,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess 
it,  though  my  tears  may,  perhaps,  have 
flowed  from  a  source  very  different  from 
that  which  gave  birth  to  hers. 
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I  was  profoundly  irritated  with  myself; 
being  persuaded,  that  a  man  more  eloquent, 
more  gifted  with  the  powers  of  speech,  and 
perhaps,  more  ardent  and  impassioned  in 
his  nature,  might  have  subdued  her 
opposition.  A  sense  of  deep  humiliation 
came  over  me ;  I  despised  my  studies, 
which  had  profited  me  so  little  ;  I  despised 
my  own  intellect,  which  proved  so  barren 
of  argument ;  and  above  all,  I  despised  and 
repented  bitterly  the  life  I  had  previously 
led,  which  had  probably  left  some  taint 
upon  my  soul  as  well  as  upon  my  manners, 
and  this,  even  without  her  being  conscious 
of  it,  might  have  created  a  sort  of  repug- 
nance in  Angelica  to  unite  herself  with  me 
in  marriage. 

When  we  again  sat  down,  I  observed 
among  the  objects  on  the  altar,  a  large 
miniature,  which  I  took  into  my  hands. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  whom 
it  represented :  it  was  Angelica,  with  a 
slightly  different  stamp   of  identity.     The 
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face,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  expressed 
greater  softness  and  tenderness,  than  were 
generally  visible  in  hers.  It  was  the 
material  exponent  of  a  soul,  which  had  put 
the  seal  of  love  upon  its  nature,  and  been 
thus  admitted  into  the  most  sacred  recesses 
of  humanity.  It  was  Angelica's  mother.  I 
raised  the  miniature  to  my  lips,  and  kissed 
it  fervently. 

"  Here,"  I  then  said,  "  is  an  illustration 
of  the  impiety,  if  I  may  venture  so  to  speak, 
of  your  intentions,  my  Angelica." 

u  What  do  you  mean,  Mowbray  ?" 

"  Had  your  mother  been  of  your  mind, 
the  beautiful  form  now  before  me  would 
never  have  existed,  neither  could  that  inner 
world  of  thought,  and  passion,  and  piety, 
and  virtue,  and  religion  of  charity  towards 
all  mankind,  and  immeasurable  veneration 
towards  God,  have  ever  shone  upon  the 
world  to  inspire  others  with  goodness." 

She  gave  me  a  smile  of  mingled  sweetness 
and    sadness,  and   seemed  about  to   speak, 

VOL.    II.  Q 
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but     I    interrupted    the     current    of    her 
thoughts  by  inquiring  vehemently, 

"  Do  you  think,  Angelica,  that  your 
mother  sinned  in  giving  birth  to  you  ?  " 

«  God  forbid  !  "  she  replied. 

"  If  so,  neither  will  you  sin,  my  Angelica, 
by  consenting  to  be  my  wife,  and  becoming, 
if  it  please  God,  a  mother  in  your  turn." 

"  My  mind,"  she  answered,  "  is  very 
much  bewildered :  do  not  press  me  any 
further  now." 

A  few  minutes  afterwards,  Barbara  came 
to  inform  us  that  supper  was  on  the  table. 
Strange  transition,  from  the  contest  of  the 
affections  to  the  sustenance  of  our  physical 
nature !  But  even  lovers  must  eat ;  and 
Angelica  was  not  one  of  those  who  affect  to 
despise  what  they  yet  know  to  be  necessary. 
She  cared  very  little  what  she  ate  or  drank  ; 
yet,  when  engaged  in  eating  and  drinking, 
she  appeared  to  relish  everything  with  a 
healthful  appetite. 

I  had  induced  her  lately,  for  the  more 
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speedy  recovery  of  her  strength,  to  drink 
French  wine,  and  had  ordered  in  a  little 
Hermitage  and  light  Burgundy,  which  we 
usually  took  together  at  supper. 

While  sitting  at  tahle,  a  novel  desire 
seemed  to  spring  up  in  her  mind;  she  said, 

"  I  should  like  very  much  to  remove  to 
the  new  house ;  for  it  has  just  struck  me 
that  you  have  mentioned  a  garden,  and 
flowers,  and  fruit-trees.  Now  I  have  not 
seen  a  flower  grow  for  years,  and  should 
hardly  know  there  were  any,  if  you  did  not 
bring  me  some  now  and  then. 

"  Look  at  these  violets,  dear,  who  knows 
where  they  grew,  whose  hands  planted 
them,  by  whose  tears  they  may  have  been 
watered  !  Mowbray,  I  love  the  violet ;  it 
is  so  modest,  so  retiring,  so  sweet.  When 
shall  we  remove  to  St.  John's  Wood?" 

u  Early  next  week,"  I  replied,  "  and  I  will 
take  care  there  shall  be  large  beds  of  violets, 
especially  under  your  bed-room  windows, 
that  you  may  inhale  their  fragrance  in  the 
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morning,  and  that  they  themselves  may  be 
rendered  sweeter  by  being  near  you." 

"  I  verily  believe  you  think  so/'  answered 
she. 

"  Yes,  Angelica,  I  do  think  so,  since  it  is 
your  presence  that  lends  for  me  a  beauty  to 
the  whole  earth,  a  fragrance  to  flowers,  a 
vitality  to  the  very  air  we  breathe." 

"  Take  me  to-morrow  to  the  new  house," 
she  said,  "  I  long  to  see  the  neighbourhood. 
Is  it  anywhere  near  that  hill  from  which  we 
once  looked  upon  London  by  night  ?" 

"  Only  a  little  to  the  west  of  it." 

"Well,  I  shall  be  glad  when  to-morrow 
comes.  I  now  wonder  I  could  have  been 
contented  here  so  long ;  but  being  with  my 
father,  and  afterwards  with  you,  I  suppose 
I  forgot  for  a  time  the  existence  of  external 
things." 
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